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For ©word 



=toong the most iE^resoive social phono- 
mena of recent years has lommn the rise aiid 
rapid Mffusion of concern about the environ- 
ment* The opinion polls tell us --and news media 
headlines Yeri^--that puhllc interest in the 
proper care of mtural resowces as it relates 
to the fate of our specie s is hoth persiatent 
and profoimd. This ne'w Yielon is long overdue* 

Schools and youth groins have done much 
during the past few years in the design and 
linpleinentation of enviromnental educatlDn pro- 
grms to help young people develop an under- 
standing of the natui*&l enviromnent and some 
problems associated \^ith use of natwal, re- 
sources p But apparently little effort has been 
de%*^oted to plEnning and arranging learMng 
o^ortunities in envlronffiental ed'icatlon for 
adult s ^ 

In order to fulfill their rasponsihlllfcles 
as citizens, lay persons >?ant and need struc- 
tured learning experiences that >?ould help 
them: 

1* Sort fact from fancy and the slpii- 
f leant from the trivial in environ-^ 
mental nmtters by acq^uirlng approprlatG 
too^ledge and developing skills of 
analysis and synthesis^ 

2. Examino their own and others value 
systems relating to envlromnental 
quality* 

3* Develop' skills necessary for evalu- 
ating facts and reco^izing value 
Jud^iienta in alternative proposals 
for resolving em^rorunental pro- 
blems , 

U* Identify courses of action for in- 
fluencing public policy and decisions 
having environmental iiTipact. 

5. Recognise their Individual responsi- 
bilities for madntaining and impi^o- 
ving a healthflilj productive 5 enjoy- 
able enviroriment in which all people 
can have satisiVlne places to live 5 
work^ and play. 

6u Relate to their cormmoiiityj reco©ilze 



its enYiromental probleiass and 
actively participate in comtunlty 
improvement through creative conser- 
vation of natural resoiirces. 

In 1973 s the Soil Conse^atlon Society 
of Amarlca published "Environmental Quality and 
the CitiEen: A Teaching Guide for Adult Educa- 
tion Courses Related to the Environment*'' 
Produced by the Society \?ith the aid of a 
small grMt from the U*S. Office of Education^ 
the Guide presents content outlines and 
descriptions of different teaching techniq^ucs 
for use in 10 sessions of a general environ- 
mental education course for adults * 

''Flaming and Organizing an Adult Qi- 
vironmental Education Progr^" is based on a 
symposiOT orgMized by the Sivironmental Con- 
servation Education Division of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America and presented 
during the Society's 28th annual meeting in 
Hot fringe I ArkmsaSj October 1973 » 

The major purpose of the symposium was to 
bring together practical and theoretical infor- 
nation that would be helpful to a local group 
that wants to Initiate an adult environmental 
education course in cooperation with an esta- 
blj,shed educational or servlca institution in 
the cOTffimnity, Most of the authors are educa- 
tors » Some of the papers have been condensed 
for publication in this volume* TtiB full text 
of all papers appeara in "PT^nts/Animals/Man! 
Tha procae dings of the SBth Annual Meeting of 
the Soil Conservation Society of America/* 

Eie syif^osium. first gave conslderatloii to 
the overall needs and objectives of environmental 
education programs for adults^ including assess- 
ment of educational needs and mathods of plan- 
ning and evaluating prograais* Attention next 
turned to descx'iptions of six differont adult 
envlromental education progrMs carried out 
by six different institutions* Then 5 different 
authors offered suggestions and glides for 
initiating and developing viable environmental 
education prograjiis for adults* 

Walter E« Jeske 
Bymposium Chairman 
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Adult Environmental Education: 
Objectives, Opportunities, Alternatives 



Donald Van Meter 

Adult education ia a term that has differ- 
ent meanings for diffei'ent people* To some it 
indicates "taking a course" or going to school 
in the evening. To others it means attending 
Simday school or an agricultural extension 
meeting A broader view of adult education 
would include the everyday experiences encoun- 
tered hy individuals as they mature throu^ 
adulthood ^ Moat learning that alters the 'way 
adults think ah out something or changes the way 
they behave can be categorised into two types: 
(l) adult education that is a systematically 
organized program of adult learning ^ and (2) 
adult education that is a random experiential 
type of learning* 

The systetnatically organized type includes 
such activities as evening classes^ educational 
meetings 5 In-^servlce training ^ Independent 
study^ etc * The random-t;^e learning includes 
reading the paper and watching T.V.^ talMng 
with friends about a particular subject 5 or 
listening to the radio. Adult environmental 
education takes place in both of these ways-- 
that is, systematic learning and random learn- 
ing. Neither of these can be neglected by the 
adult environmental educator if he h^es to 
reach a majority of the ^adults in a community. 

One of the most immediate and important 
Jobs to be done by adult environmental educa- 
tors is to develop a philosophy for adult en- 
vironmental education. This philosophy should 
point out the imlque characteristics of adult 
environmental education. Some ideas to be in^ 
eluded in a philosophy for adult environmental 
education are: 

1* All adults are capable of some learn- 
ing. 

2* Adults learn best when given freedom 
and not placed imder pressure. 
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3^ Adults have specific educational needs 
and expectations when coming to a 
learning situation - these must be 
dealt with* 

Adults have a wide rajige of experi- 
ences "Which can and should be used 
(when appropriate) in the learning 
situation, 

5. Adults must be treated like adult 
learners and not like school children* 

6, Adult envirormiantal education is one 
of the most important (if not the 
most Important) types of education 
needed by adults today ^ 

7^ Adult environmental education should 
Include learning about natural re- 
sources and natural systems 3 and also 
provide motivation for changing adult 
behaviors to achieve a better quality 
environment . 

No educational progrMn can be successful 
without objectives and a means to attain these 
ob^'ectives* The objectives of adult environ- 
mental education will vary somewhat from com- 
munlty td community depending upon the specific 
needs of the adults in the commmilty. Never- 
theless 5 each adult environmental education 
program should include In its major thrust the 
following points : 

1. The future of mankind is ultimately 
dependent upon the way the world's 
natural resources are managed. 

2* In using natural resources ^ man must 
be sensitive to social^ cultural^ and 
political attitudes within the conunu- 
nity and nation, 

3- The interdependency of natural re- 
sources dictate that they be managed 
as an ecological unit* 
The use and management of natural 
resources must be accomplished within 
the framework of economic reality^ but 
not be influenced and guided totally 
by dollars alone* 

5. The responsibility for having a qual- 

6ity environment must be shared by the 
people 5 state -local-federal govern- 
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mentj and the professional reso'orce 
Bliuiagers . 

Iven ^hen adult environmental education 
programs are established to solve specific 
local problems s the above objectives shotild 
itill be conaldered. The solution of small 
local problems will npt necessarily solve the 
enviromnental ills of a state or the nation. 
It is imperative that adults be able to see the 
"big picture'' with regards to environmental 
quality in the U.S* and the world. Adults need 
to realize that without foresight and \vithout 
the understanding of environmental systems 5 
attempts to solve one environmental problem may 
result in two or three more serious environ- 
mental problems. 

There is no single best place where adult 
environmental education can or shoiild take 
place* Adult environmental education can be 
effective when structured throu^ existing in- 
stitutions such as labor unions, service clubs 3 
industry, soil and water conservation organi- 
zations. Aljnost everyone belongs to some or- 
ganization or Institution. These organisations 
can be very effective channels for esqposing 
adults to environmental oducation; in many 
cases this is probably more effective than set- 
ting up a new organisation solely for the pur- 
pose of environmental education. 

In some situations a special meeting must 
be called or a new group must be fomed in 
order for adult environmental education to 
occur. This Is often a slower way to educate 
adults because they must make time available 
for this activity and perhaps give up a former 
activity or organisation. Unless the new 
group is extremely exciting and promptly ful^ 
fills a need 5 adults are reluctant to abandon 
old ways for the new environmental education 
opportunities . 

Adult evening classes sponsored by local 
school systems and ccanmunity colleges also 
provide an opportunity for adult anvironmental 
education. These coiirses are coming Into exis- 
tence* but enrolljnent cannot hope to be in- 
creased unless each course is developed with 
the specific needs and interests of the adult 
client' -le considered. Too often these courses 
stress the theory of environmental quality 
with little concern as to how this information 
is directly helpful and beneficial to the 
adult. Environmental education materials 
should be taught in most classes taken by 
adults regardless of the subject matter. No 
subjects as a subject ^ is more enviromnental 
than any other subject. 

The mass media is one of the moct affec- 
tive ways to reach large numbero of adults. 
Althoiigh the mass media has long been used to 
educate and inform adults about the environ- 
ment, there is much that can still be done* 



Television probably has the biggest potential 
for adult envircnffiental education on a large 
scale. Skillfully prepared, entertaining pro- 
grams could and should be produced that would 
show adults how they could contribute to a qual- 
ity envlromnent * There is a great opportunity 
for state departments of natijral resources, 
Soil Conservation Services Extension Service, 
and universities to work with TV stations in 
presenting monthly or even weekly one-half hour 
programs infoirailng the public on such matters 
as outdoor recreation opportunities in the 
state, resources development programs that need 
public support, air and water quality problems 
and solutions, and mny other concerns. 

Proper planning of adult education pjo- 
grams is the key to successful adult environs- 
mental education* In the brief appendix ho 
this paper 5 I discuss the essential elements of 
adult environmental education program planning. 
Planning educational programs for adults is 
quite different than planning for children. 
Usually it is wise to include the adtilts parti- 
cipating in the program in the planning process . 
This enables the program to be more indigenous 
and meaningful to those participating. The 
expectations of adults in an environmental 
education program must be reconciled early in 
the program* Tt±B information can be used as 
input into the program planning procedure. 
Prepackaged adult environmental education pro- 
grams are usually not too successful because 
the participants don't obtain from the program 
what they want they get only what someone 
else thinks they went or need. College and 
university prepackaged adult courses have had 
adequate enrollments mainly because the parti- 
cipants wanted (or needed) academic credits — = 
not because the material presented was ideal 
for them. E^austlvd diagnostic work should be 
completed to determine adult interests and 
needs before Initiating adult environmental edu- 
cation programs in a community* 

The need for adult enviromnental education 
is great* The problems of managing d^er in 
Michigan, preventing soil erosion in Iowa, or 
managing timber in Georgia are not primarily 
biological problems. They are people problems 
that occur because of a lack of understanding 
and support from the public ^ not from the 
absence of scientific facts or research. In a 
democracy it Is the people who ultimately have 
the responsibility for making decisions that 
determine the qimlity of the environment. 
Every day in coimiimities throughout the U.S. 
there are environmental problems emerging that 
need iiimediate attention* Fuel shortage s, 
solid waste disposal problems, overcrowding, 
air and water pollution, and a host of other 
issues confront the voter day after day* How 
can the average adult make intelligent deci- 
sions about these problems if be Imows nothing 
about natural resources and natural systems? 
He ean'tl 
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And if a conccritrated attempt Is not made 
noy to educate this generation of ndulte who 
make these decisions, the Piiality of our en* 
vlrorment will surely h© dimlniehed. To 
paraphrase Gifford Pinchoti "A nation deprived 
of liherty may win it, a nation divided may 
reimite, "but a nation whose natural resoi^ces 
are destroyed must inevitably pay the penalty 
of poverty, degradation, and decay-" 



Elements of Fi-ogi-ani Planning 

Program planning is essential to all edu- 
cational programs. For adult environmental 
i^ducation^pro^ajn planiiin^ takes on an oven 
greater iiiiportance , Adult;; are busy people and 
want every minute they spend in an educational 
program to be focus ea toward meeting their 
goals* This means that only the well planned 
and well executed programs will reach adults 
and bring them hack for additional educational 
ej^erlences. 

Adult Environmental Education program 
planning can be viewed as having three "broad 
phases: (l) dia^osing or assessing educa- 
tional interests and needs, (2) devel^lng the 
actual program, and (3) evaluating the program. 
Eanh of these phases is equally ii^ortant and 
necessary in successl^ul educational programs. 
I^oring on© of the phases will substantial^^ 
weaken the entire progran. 

Assessing Educational Interests and Needs of 
Achats — — 

Adults soldon voluntarily attend oduca- 
tional programs unless they are particularly 
InterGstod in the subject matter or the GUbject 
matter is needed to enable them to do something 
they really want to do* Tlius it becomes ex- 
tremely is^portant to determine ac curat ely what 
adiilts are interested in learning about* Often 
it is even necessary to establish the specific 
aspect of a general topic they wish to e:^lore. 

In order to determine these interests and 
needs the adult enviromriental educator must 
systematically oxamine the wants and desires 
of his adult clientele. One sueh procedure is 
described below. 

The first step la to determine specifi- 
cally wliat kinds of information one wants to 
obtain from the adult group (the group may be a 
whole community, a sei^vico club, or any other 
groi^ of adults). That is, what kinds of in- 
terests are being considoreJ. For oxamplo : in- 
terests in air pollution 5 soil conservation, 
conservation education, pollution controlj etc. 
(Jnloss the scope of interests is narrowed , 



very little useful data will be obtained to 
help develop an educational program* 

^e second step is to contact individual 
members of the adult groi^ and find out what 
they, and what they think others In the group ^ 
are interested in learning, within the general 
topic the adult environmenti.1 educator has 
selected. If there are no definite aspects of 
the general topic tMt these individuals are 
interested in,' it is quite likely that the 
broad topic is not a^ropriate and a new one 
must be found. 

During the third step a list is made of 
all the interests of the individuals contacted. 
It should be kept in mind that the more closely 
the individuals represent the group ^ the more 
acciirate this list of interests will be. It 
is possible that the Interests ajid needs on the 
list will indicate only the direction the adult 
educational program should take and not e^qpress 
the real needs md desires of the group. This 
list may only provide symptoms or indications 
of what real interests and needs exist. For 
exai^le^ a group of adults may indicate that 
they need and are interested in crop fertili- 
sation for obtaining higher yields 5 while in 
reality what they really need is information on 
how to apply soil and water conservation prac- 
tices, that will Improve crop yields. The adult 
environmental educator imst often look deeper 
than oust what adults think they need. 

The fourth and final step, then, is to 
deduce the real needs and interests from 
the comments of the adults 5 and to use 
these as the specific topics for the adult 
education programs. The educator will 
often have to supplement the program with 
material he toows to be important ^ but he 
should use the deduced interests and needs 
as the basis to develop an educational 
program . 

Developing the Educational Program 

From the topics developed during the first 
phase of progr^ planning^ the objectives or 
purposes of the educational program are esta- 
blished, Tliese objectives must be concise 
and relatively easy for adults to achieve. 
When the objectives are determined ^ the adiilts 
shoiild feel satisfied and ha^y that they 
participated in the program. It is especially 
important in adult education to have clearly 
worded and simply stated objectives. The adult 
participants should be aware of the program's 
objectives at all times and able to refer to 
the objectives from tdjiD to time during the 
program. 

After the objectives are established, the 
adult environmental educator determines the 
educational resources he has at his disposal 
to help achieve the objectives. Iducational 
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reaources Include sueh Items as films s in- 
struetorSj slide pictiareaj books ^ resource 
pecplej natm*al featiires on the land-^ the adult 
atudents themselYeOs ajid many more^ 

The next activity is to select a method or 
techniq^ue to iise in h ringing the educational 
resources to the adult student* For eKanmlei 
if the educational resource was a natural 
feature on the landi a field trip might he the 
hest techniq^ue to use in bringing resource and 
student together p If an authority on the 
subject under discussion is available ^ a 
lecture may be most appropriate to get the 
infomation across* Other techniq^ues avail- 
able include panels j groi^ discussions 
demonstrations 3 eyn^oslumj and the forums More 
than one technique Is often used in the s^e 
program and subtechniques such as question and 
ans\^er sessions and buzz groups are used to 
supplement these techniques* 

FinaJJLys the details or mechanics of the 
progrejii must be worked out. Such details as 
meeting tljne and location ^ n"mnber ajid length 
of sessions 5 physical facilities in the roomj 
available equipment ^ and the lifting and 
temperature of the room imist be considered. It 
would be unwise to hold a meeting which was to 
be attended by older adults on the 6th floor 
of a building without elevators j with dim 
ll^tSs first grader's desks ^ and kO degree 
ten^eratures p Publicity about the educational 
program is also an iB^ortant detail that often 



m^es for the success or falliiffe of the event. 

Evaluati ng jhe Program 

^e third and final phase of program 
pluming is to develop a means for evaluating 
the success of the educatloiml program. This 
Inforiiation can be used to Jjrorove future pi'o- 
grams, and in ^some cases if started soon 
enou^5 can help la^rove the on -going progr^, 

^le evaluation procedure is dependent to a 
large extent on clearly stated objectives. The 
educator must detemlne before htod what adult 
behaviors or actions he wlU accept as evidence 
that objectives are being reached* He then 
must devise a method (observations ^ written 
test5 etc.) of recording this evidence so he can 
centre what he previously detemined as accept- 
able behavior with what the adults really did 
achieve in the educatloml program. From this 
comparison an intelligent estimate can be made 
relative to the success or failiire of the pro- 
grm. 

Usually self-aOTraisal is the best method 
of evaluation in adult education programs. If 
adults are kept informed of objectives ^ they 
usually QBua see how they are processing toward 
goals I it also should help i^rove the program 
by pointing out weaknesses in instructional pro- 
cedtires and techniques* Evaltmtion can also be 
used to juatifV or eliminate continued support 
for educationp.l programs , 



A Program for Community Leaders 
and Decision-Makers 



Ralph J* Kotlcli 



In ordo'i' I'or any prograjn in enviromnental 
cdiieatlon to "be* GffectlVG,, It miist consider all 
facets of the Gonunmiity. If coimnunity leadGrs 
and docision makGrs arc to he effective 5 they 
ni^ed a v/ell infoniied puhlic to deal with. In 
analyzing an envirorjncntal educational prooram. 
knowledge 5 attitudes and olcillg need to ho dti^ 
veloped for the professional 5 the corrmmity 
IqdjIqv 5 fche political leader ^ and the general 
puhllc* Tills process is dynamic and never 
twice the came in any one community or icsue. 
All facots need to he considered at all times. 
Any tlnio one facet is left out^ serlQUS proh- 
lems may arioo reflultino in confrontations 
indecision^ and stalemates^ Once this happens 3 
progi^ess may still come about but many times 
only after u long delay ^ depending upon how 
serious the issue becomes. 

The Colorado State University E:ctension 
Serv'iceg diirlng the past few years 5 has oper- 
ated on a task force eommittee approach* We 
have iiad some success in hringing together^ , 
exportisQ in social, economic 3 political^ and 
natural resoio^ce disciplines in aiding the com- 
munity in solving local community problems in 
the environmental arena. Land use concerns 
have hrou^ht tocethor many diGcip lines in work- 
ing with oonmiunity leaders and the general 
publiG to combine their efforts in dealinn with 
local situations. 

I would now like to review the kinds of 
pi'oc^ram. uf forts that we have e^eriencod that 
may be helpful to you in workdng in your local 
situation • 

GEtrBmL PUBLIC mOGRAiMS 

Environmental Prograjii Packet 

An anvii^onmental packet was developed for 
women 'a procjramc that allowed a local club 
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president to present an entire program on envi- 
ronment* It included a meeting outline 5 
onvironmental facts and figures j action program 
suggestions 5 how to inltiat©^ a program ^ a slide 
set with script 5 and hand-out material for 
members at the meeting* Ilie program series is 
listed in om' prograjn packet catalog and mailed 
from a central office on our cajrpus. The 
slides are on a prograjn loan basis . The first 
yearg this program reached some 2j500 people in 
Colorado* 

Fl^t A Tree_ Prograja 

As a result of the task force coordination 
a "Plajit A Tree" program was developed which 
received widespread use throughout Colorado. 
Many different a^roaches are being used and 
thousajids of trees are being planted. Soil 
Conservation districts 3 garden clubs 3 Arbor Day 

THE ECOSYSTEM "OUR HOME 

RADIATION e 
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QoimnitteeSg and nmriy organlzatlone have become 
liivolved* Seedling treee as -well as specimen 
trees are "bedjig planted, 

tovir omnent al New s le tt e r 

As a i^esult of the delugej of material on 
the en\/ironr,i€tntal criBiG. a Bci^oening process 
to supply relevant information \ms organised. 
An "Sivlromiiental Views" newsletter was devel^ 
oped for this piirpose. 

A Pi^imer on the Ecosystem 

SincG everyone was bGcoming an "ecologlst"^ 
some of whom we are not sure even taew how to 
speU the "wordj we felt it was an abGolute must 
that a simple -basic primer on the ecosystem be 
developed* Tills primer uses a basic approach 
in explaining how the ecosystem functions and 
how man's decision-making role and manipulation 
can conipllment the system and Improve the en- 
vironment* (See Figm^e l) 

Keep Colorado Colorful 

For organised groups, a publication en- 
titled "Keep Colorado Colorful" was developed, 
ibis bi^ochure has a simple outline showing 
what is involved in community action programs 
and what needs to be done for them to be suc- 
essful. 

Outdoor Education Laboratories 

It was also apparent that outdoor educa- 
tion laboratories were needed throughout 
Colorado. The Plains Conservation Center 5 for 
examples one of our most successfully co- 
ordinated efforts. This center is operated by 
the West Arapahoe Soil Conservation District 
through a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
district . 



Subject Matter Short Courges 

Subject matter short courses were devel- 
oped for the general public dealing with range 
ecolo^5 land use and development ^ and one 
called "Mlcroville . " Microvllle is a sign-up 
program designed for cOTmunity leaders. The 
group goes through a simulated exercise of com- 
munity decision-making by role playing. (See 
Figure 2) 

PROFESSIOML5 POLITICAL 5 
AND CO^TOHITY lEADERS 

Profe s sion al Semnars for Select Audiences 



It was apparent to us that the profession-- 
alj^ be he a government employee or a politi- 
cally elected official such as a commissioner 
or assessors was often frustrated by the new 
enviromnental pressures. As a result ^ seminars 
were established on ecosystems management with 
varying degrees of en^hasls on technology. 

Subject Matter Audio Tapes 

A thirty -minute monthly audio tape program 
was developed dealing with all aspects of 
ecology but using range lands as a base point. 
For the last three years 5 an average of one 
hundred tapes go out each month with an aver- 
age listening audience of seven per tape. 

Video Tapes 

We are now in the process of preparing 
video tapes on ecology as a new educational 
technique geared to the professional. 

Ijand Use Package 

The task force has developed a land use 
handbook for professionals. It includes 
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Figuve 3* 

agenciee a^d orianlgatloni that are Involved 
in leiid uae plajmings defines the aspects oi' 
land use planning they are involved in aiid 
where they can he loeated* It also includes a 
land use planning process model t^hlch outlines 
the political^ technical^ soelalj and education- 
al roles necessaiy in bringing about sound land 
use* Wblications on soils Interpretationj ytth 
aceompanying slides and relevant fact sheets 
on land use planning ^ are included* The task 
force has also developed a guide for use In 
county land use plajining* (See Figure 3) 

Mult i -Disciplinary Teams 

W© are now in the process of developing 
financial support for mult i -disciplinary teMns 
to be sent to the field to aid local coimnunity 
leaders and decision makers in solving local 
problems * 

Colorado is faced with the fastest grow- 
ing land development problems of any state in 



this Union today. It Is our hope that the 
broad-based educational program which we are 
davelqping wliJ,^ in part, aid the state in 
allowing for order^ grm^th with the least 
daxoaging effects ^ It is «l^te obvious to us 
that the Job to be done is much greater than 
ai^ one indlvidimls agency^ or orgwiigation 
can handle md that a tasm effort Is ^(^erative, 

Cookj C. Wayne a^d Kotlch, Ralph J. A Btw5y of 
the Ecosystem . Aug* 1971, H^ige Science Beptrs 
Colorado State ttolversitys Ft, Collins* 

Cocperative ^rtension Service. Keep Colorado 
Colorful . Colorado State IMlversltyj Ft* Collins. 

Cooperative Extension Service, ^inid Use Hand ^ 
book. Colorado State Univt^rsityj PtT CoUins, 

Da\'is3 Tom L. and Sorensen^ Donald M, A Guide 
for County Imd use FJ^nning . Dec. 1972* Co- 
operative Extension Service. Colorado State 
Iftiiversityj Ft* Collins. 

Director 5 C^mmlty Resource Devel^ment^ 
Cooperative E^rtenslon Service. Colorado County 
Infoiroation Service . June 1973. Colorado State 
University^ Ft. Collins. 

Kotlchj Ralph J. Envirojfflental Views . Range 
Science Department ^ Colorado State Iftiiversity^ 
Ft. CoUtos. 



Kotich^ Ralph J, Meeting Today -s Resource Con - 
servation Needs * Cooperative Sbension Service ^ 
Ft. CoUinSj Colorado 

Kotichj Ralph J* Plant A Tree Kfogram . Range 
Science Depaitments Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice. Colorado State Universityj Ft*. Collins. 

Kotich^ Ralph J. Range Ecolo^^grt Course . Co- 
operative Extension Service. Colorado State 
University^ Ft. Collins. 

Plains CCTiservatim Center Association, ^e 
Plains Conservation Center for Colorado. West 
Arapahoe Soil Conservation District j Golden* 

U.S. Forest Service with Range Science Dept* Eco - 
system Management Short Course . Colorado Stat^ 
University 3 Ft . Collins . 
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Training Citizen Advisers 

to Local Government 

in Natural Resources Inventory & Analysis 



Jamas E* Aehtonj Harl^ B. Brmieted^ Irneet E* Hardy 



Pre a sure s on the natwal re source a of the 
Nation presently .are great and promise to in- 
„tensifV. as. population 5 e^ectationg of indivi- 
duals 3 and our ability to consiMe interact upon 
a finite resoiirce base. 

Today I land is G™ing into focus as a major 
resource req^ulring greater care and deliberation 
in determining its proper use. Town and village 
governments act daily upon land use proposals 
involving thouea^^^ of 
dollars * In the traditional patterns economic 
and politieai criteria usually are the only 
yardsticks for decisions * We an sense that 
change is near^ however 3 as we note the con- 
certed study of federal land use legislation 
and the priority that states such as New York 
are according lajid.use issues* 

Recent years hav-e.seen the rise of citi« 
zenSj balding together and voicing great conceM 

of^en with considerable emotion — ^er land 
use decisions within a local cemmmity. Orderly 
citizen participation in decisions affecting 
local resowceSj on the other hand ^ has becOTe . 
a part of sotb local goveiTOiental procedm'es in 
the Northeastern States threiagh the COTiservation 
Cosmiission movement* Conservation or environ- 
mental commissions are smalls locally appointed 



. JamBB > E.l ABMon^ CaoperativB = Extmnsion. Agents 
DutaheBB Comtyj Millbraok^ N.Y> Dr. Harlan 
BrumBt&d^ AsBOsiate Prof&sBor^ Department of 
Natural HeaaurGeB^ New York State College of 
Agriautture and Life SaienaeB^ Cometl Univ^ 
eTBity^ Ithaaa^ N/y. . Dr. EmeBt E. Hardy ^ 
Senior EeBearoh ABBoaiate^ Department of Nat^ 
Ural EeBOuraeB^ New York State College of 
Agriaultm^e and Life SaienaeSj, Cornell Univ&r^ 
ai%j Ithaaa^ Y, 



bodies of citizens with responsibility to advise 
"local governments on matters of environmental 
q.uality*_ _ They may_ also have review powers s3jal= ^ 
lar to those of planning and zoning boards* 
FrOT a beginning in Massachusetts about 15^ 
years agOj there are 5 today 5 nearly l^SOO com- 
missions in the states ©f New Yorkj Connecticut j 
New Ha^shirej New Jersey ^ Mine 3 Jtessachiisetts 
^d Rhode Island, ^ ■ 

New York's most ~r^^^ 
vldlng for formation of conservation conmissionSj 
passed in 1970 3 enables creation of "consar^ 
vation advisory coranlsslons" at town^ . village ^ 
and city levels 3 and of "environmental manage- 
ment councils" to serve counties ;and. regions- 
^ese bodies are charged to advise their 
respective levels of government in an matters 
affecting the preservation 3 deveiopments and 
use of natural resources 3 with special concern 
for maintaining ecological suitability of use* 
Of partlc"^Ar pertinence to our subject is the 
fact that prescribed duties of both bodies in= 
elude "Gonducting.researches" into land areas 
they encompass! specifically 3 to Invento^i 
todex3. smd map open areas em.d all wetlands pre= 
sent* County councils 3 In additlonj are 
required to prepare a plan for environmental 
protection and to report annually on the state 
of the county envirorment* To date 3 25 of New 
York's 62 counties have established Environ- 
mental Management Councils and ^5 additional 
counties are Joined In a regional CotocII* Two 
hundred twenty- two c onsiWatiori~^advi s ory c om-^ 
missions have been fomed^ most at town and 
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' For backgroimd on comlsf ion ea^erience see t 
Scheffey 3 Andrew J* W* I969* Conservation Com= 
missions in Massachusetts* The Conservation 
Foundation 3 Washington, D* C- 216 p* Avail- 
able from? New Bnglrad Conservation Services 
Center3 South Great Ed*, Lincolnj Ma, 01773 $3.00 
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vl3j.age lavela* Thts initial orgiLnizational 
activity tends to be associatod ^ith areag of 
hi^ pqpulatlOTi deiiBity^ notably Long Island and 
subiirban towns or upitate Gities* 

Cooperative Extension in Dutchess County 
was contacted by the newly foiined commiasiona 
for asaiatance in identifying and dealing with 
local coniervation problems, actension*a early 
effort a with these bodies were moet^ organ! - 
national J but the potential for training these 
citizen advisers to discharge their specific 
duties in inventory and ana3^sia with canpetence 
,waa reco^ii^ed early. In 1971^72 j a sabbatic 
-leave afforded to, A ahton opportunity to de- 
vel(^ a plan for the training program he 
envisaged, as partial fulfiUjnent of the Itoster 
of Professional Studies (Agriculture) Degree 
reqiiirements at Cornell University, " 



Natural resource inventory training Is 
desigried to enable eltlzeris themselves to deter- 
mine the potential uses and protection needs of 
a comnrunlty ' s resources^ based upon resource 
availability and physieal-ecological character- 
istics , The inventory procedure begins with de- 
termination of items to be inventoried from 
among the many posaibllltlea such asi soil type^ 
slope ^ bedrock, flood plain, toalnage, vegeta= 
tlon J general land lasej zoning patterns, wild- 
life habitat, wetlands j vistas^ lajid ownership 
pattern, open space, types of agrlcultm*ej etc. 
We have worked with centers in deve loping ^ a 
basic under staiiding of and skill -in app^ing 
four fundamental tools that are readily avail- 
able in most coimnunities ^ 

1* U, B, G, Sp, tc^ographlc mps, IfSifjOOO 
scale 5 as the base mapi an aid of 
primary value which alone supplies 10^ 
Items of natural and cultural data, 

2, The soil survey and soil map for the 
eommimity. Soil maps on acetate and 
to 1:2U^000 scale usually are avail-- 
able from county plamilng offices in 
our state. In addition^ the Soil Con- 
servation Service and N. Y, S, College 
of Agriculture aiid Life Sciences, 
recently con^leted the publication 
"Soil Survey Interpretations of Soils 
In New York. State," a manual of special 
value in making Interpretations for 
CCTmiunity development puj^oses, 

3* New York State's Land Use Natural 
He s our ce s Bivent ory ( LOTH ) , LUNK 
material was developed by trajiscribjjig 
infoiM,tion Interpreted frm aerial 
photographs onto U. S, G, S, maps. 
Transparent overlays are made showing 
types of land use as weU as point 
data (roads ^ houses^ cemeteries^ fact- 
ories, etc) for each U. S, S^ 
q.™drangle within the State, 
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Citlsen canservatlonlatg are taught 
the fundajnentals of interpreting 
aerial photographs ^ particularly their 
use in up-dating older mps and making 
preliminary surveys for intact state- 
ments* Only basics are included with 
no attei^t to work with stero-palrs* 

On. co^letion of training In applying 
these basic tools, commissions choose items for 
their Initial inventory. These Items shoiiLd 
be the primary natural characteristics such as 
soils I water J vegetation j present land use; 
elements that reflect the physiograp^ and 
ecology of the community ajid represent basic 
determinejits for future 2mid use, 

Inf orrotlon collected In the inventory pro- 
cess is placed on overlays, then rated or 
evaluated .for^_s\i±tability^ Tor a given, use | i,e, ^ 
severely limiting, moderately limiting, slightly 
limiting, and color coded en the averlay in 
red, yellow, and greeny respectively. T^en two 
or more overlays are stacked, areas emerge 
which appear safe or hazardous for a given typm 
of land use* Essentially, this is the method 
of Professor Philip Le'Wis ^ Uhiver slty of " -=^^=^= 
Wisconsin^ whereby '^enviromnental corridors" 
become apparent when overlays showing various 
resources ajid land uses are . combined * 

In his applications 5 the "corridors" 
define needs for open space preservation and 
suggest sites for recreation area development^'^ 

Each overlay becomes a data cell and ad^ 
ditionai overlays can be developed to portray 
any natural or cultural resource. 



OUSTING MD TmCHING TM mVEWTORY PROCESS 

The Tom of Clinton, Dutchess Goimty, was 
selected as a pilot town for teaching the 
Natural Resource Inventory method. Training 
took place in October, 197S* Twelve members of 
the town's Conservation Advisory Commission 
participated in the five=week program, ^ Com- 
mission members readily entered into an^gree^ 
ment to test the prograin, but some escpressed 
personal reservations about their ability to 
deal with techniques associated with soil sur- 
veys and aerial photographs* Assistance in 
planning the training and teaching of the series 
was obtained tram the soil scientist with the 
Dutchess County Soil and Water Conservation 
District, a professional plamier, ajad a profes- 
sor of natural resources from Dutchess' County 
Comnmilty College. McHarg's fllmi "Multiply and 
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For discussion of concept seet Lewis, Philip, 
Jr* 196^. Qimllty Corridors for Wisconsin. 
Landscape Arch* Quarterly, Januaiy* p. 100= 
107. 



Subdue the Earth," ms used as orientation and 
hackground in the first session. 

Training ^as held at the Fam and Hoine 
Center for three hours 5 one ni^t eaGh ^eekj for 
five weeks* toe session was devoted to each 
subjects Soil Surveys , Air KiotoSj LUTO, and 
mapping* Between sessions 5 work was assigned re- 
quiring application of information covered the 
preceding week* Mscussion of assigiunents was 
held weekly* Sessions were informal ^ a con'- 
dition which encouraged q.uestlons md discus- 
sion of practical applications "based on ohser- 
vat ions of participants. 

The enthusiasm of participants was evl« 
dencad by the start of a town resource teventory 
immediate3^ upon the canpletion of this train- 
ing* Clinton's Consnission divided into three 

- study groups to inventory land use j soils 3 
(slope, drainage j flood plaini "bedrocks and 
erodibility) and water resowces (surface water 
and aquifers ) * Experience with the pilot torn 
project revealed problems with the transparency^ ^. 
of various grades of acetates also with apply- 

^^ing. colors' „to acetate Magic markers .were . 

finally chosen Mdj when fSjiishedj each sheet 
was sprayed with a clear paint fixative* 

tte pilot town project also led to a pro= 
gram for aU commissions in the county* Twelve 
cormnissions (si:cfcy=five members in all) took 
part in the second series of five training 
sessions 3 held January -Fab ruaiy , 1973' Each 
town cOTmission was provided a list of material 
needed for the training ^ together with a sug- 
gested budget* Iteteriais included^ base maps 3 
LUNR overlays 3 acetates markers 5 ruiersi etc* 
Budgets were about $50 per town^ excluding air 
photos* ©le later programs followed the pat- 
tern of the pilot series* Homework exercises 
required participants to define open space for ^ 
their towns] react to a proposed new road which 
intersected sensitive geological ^ culturalj and 
physiographic areas; locate smitary landfills | 
and produce an iaapact statement for a proposed 
housing development* 

On coi^pletion of trainings crasisslons 
were encouraged to begin their invent 01^ im- 
mediate^ • Local resource people 3 including 
Cooperatiye Extension agents 3 Soil Conservation 
Service personnels Department of inviromental 
Conservation foresters and wildlife biologists j 
professionals in the County Plaming Department 3 

made themselves available for questions from 

any commission* Two months after trainings a 
comty-wide seseion was held to review the com- 
missions' progress and determine future training 
needs* As a result of this reviews additional 
training was scheduled in areas of soils ^ 
public health rela^^nships (conducted by County 
Health Department) ^ and ground water resources 
(to be conducted with help of tJ* S, Geological 
Survey) • 



IMOTIATE RESULTS 

Resource Inventory Training has acted as a 
sttaulus for concerted action by town eonmiis- 
sions. To a significant extent, the training 
has transformed interested citizens into toow- 
ledgeable citizens 3 capable of participating in 
decision making. As well3 it has provided a 
■umifoms basic level of Imowledge for future 
resource inventory and Mal^vsis in these towns* 

Ten cowns have now begun inventories 3 nine 
of them aided by Ford Foundation grants to 
cover costs and publish results* 

The Town COTanission of Pleasant Valley was 
asked by their Toto Board to assist in locating 
a new sanitary landfill* Using the inventory 
methodj thirty-three potential sites were lo- 
cated* Consideration of politicals economics 
and social factors narrowed the list to six 
possible sites* The Town Board currently is 
making the final selection from among the six 
alternatives identified by the Conmilssion* 

The Dutches.s Comty PI Board has 

used soils Invent oiy information in the impact 
statement for a I, 000- unit Planned Unit Devel- 
^ment in the To^n of Kilnabeck* 

A citizens group from the Town of Beekman 
has proposed a'moratoriimi on all development 
there imtil couplet ion of the resource Inven- 
tory* 

Dutchess County Community College has 
developed a course on resource inventory and 
analysis based on this trainirig program* Two 
towns have hired students who took the course 
to assist in their inventory process* This 
falls the evening division of the Community 
College win teach the sajme course for mrabers. 
of several cormrissions who missed the initial 
training pro^m* 



FUTURE APPLICATIONS 

From om* pilot experiences s it is apparent 
that this training program 1ms the following 
potential applications in Dutchess County s New 
York States and elsewhere 1 

--Furnishing a basic understanding of tools 
and techniq^ues comonly ei^loyed by 
natwal resource managers and planners 
that will, help achieve effective coimiun- 
i cat ion between these professionals and 
the citizen leaders with whom they work* 

--Developing citizen ability to partici- 
pate effectively in both the inventory 
process and the subsequent steps in de- 
cision making* 

--For those who have received this basic 
training 3 offering instruction in more 
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specialized subjects such as the re- 
3Ationahips bet^'een eanltary codee ajid 
eoll md TOter characteristics^ also, 
preparing these citizens to relate their 
town-level activitiee to development of 
coimty and regiorial inventories. 

Additional training prograjna with £ippropri= 
ate materials are under development. Several 
"--of the two year colleges within the State Univ- 
ersity of New York are now offering, or are 
preparing to offers cowses in resource invent 
tory techniquea. ^e benefits of the develop- 
ment of effective technical skills mong local 
citizens Is already evident in mai^ areas of 
the state* We look to continued beneficial 
influences on land use and natural resotirce 
management in the f^iture. 



LIST OF SEI^CTm REFmWOEB^ 
Partially Amiotated 

These are ainong the materials used In the 
course which have proved especially usef^* 

Foreste_j\Vs Giilde, to Aerial Photo Interpreta -' 
tlon ^ AgrlCTiltura"l~Handbook 308, USDA 3 Forest 
Service 5 Supt, of Documents , U*S. Government 
Printing Office , Washington 5 D, C. 201^02. 
A trlef reference on advantages and dis- 
advantages of applying aerial photo inter - 
pratation^ including^ methods of Identi^ing 
classes of vegetation; measuring areas 5 
sampling "methods for forest inventory* 

Greenhoodj D* Mapp^g^ Hioenlx Science #521^ 
IMiv* of Chicago Press, Chicago. Provides 
beglimer an appreciation of map intei^retation 
auid construction* Part one tells what Infor- 
mation can be extracted from maps and various 
modes of presentation. Part two covers pro^ 
cedures in map maMng and equlpnent required. 
Contains selected bibliography and detailed 
index * 

Guide to Making Appraisals of Potential for 
Outdoor Recreation , 1966 , Soil Conservation 
Service , LT/BTDTjC" Washington^ C . 2^50. 

Hamilton^ L,S* Ecological Relationships and 
the Land Use PlaMing Fro cess In a Watershed , 
1971* ComeljL IMiversltyj Fernm? HalljTthaca^ 
Ni,Y. 1^850^ Concewi Is caressed over lack of 
consideration for the role of natural re- 
sources in land use planning; emphasizes the 
ii^ortance of ecological3y-based land use 
planning and offers a Imid use matrix which ^ to 
an extents quantifies the effect of a change in 
one section of the ecosystem upon the remainder 



mile the mtrlx has limitations, the need for 
this type of approach to assessing environmental 
Impacts is stressed » 

Hard^j I.E. and R,L, Shelton, inventorying New 
Yprk-s Land Use and Natural Resources » New 
York's Pood and Life Sciences Quarterly* He- 
print available from author; Femow Hall^ Cor= 
nell IMiversityj Ithaca^ N#Y* 1^1850* Describes 
Md outlines steps In developing a statewide 
land use and natural resource Inventory neces^ 
sary for effective pluming* The underlying pur- 
pose Is described^ lamd use categories listed, 
and means of retrieving stored information ex- 
plained. Authors conclude that teetaiques for 
maintaining a flexible ^ con^rehensive and de- 
tailed Inventory of land use tod natural re- 
sources have been established* 

Hills I Angus G# The Ecologlcaj^ Basis, for Igid 
yse_ Ptoming , I96I , Re s ear eh Report No ^^5"." 
Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests ^ Toronto , 'Ca- 
nada* Author noted for an Mia3^1d method to 
evaluate potential biological productivity of an 
area. Approach illustrates principles eiid pracr 
tlces of good fanning 5 forest ^ arid wildlife man- 
agement In an atteapt to formulate a basis for 
land iise policies* Hills' method starts at gen- 
eral level 3 then disag^egates wit 11 a site t3fpe 
is defined. Units are combined to form 3^nd- 
scape coD^onentii which define biological produc- 
tivity, tece productivity Is tooTOj areas are 
reaggregated Into various stages until a multi- 
use plaii with major and co^maj or recommendations^ 
is delineated. 

Index of Topographic Maps * Map Infoni^tlon 
Office 3 U.S. Geological S^vey, Washington^ D^C. 
S02i^2* 

LUNR Inventory i_ What It Does and H ow to Use It * 
Office of Planing Services ^ Broadway, 
Albany 3 N,Y. ' 

SgiX Survey Interpret at Icgis of Soils In New 
York State * Dept. of Agronomy Cornell 
University* Mtoeo 72^k ^d U*S. Dept.of 
Agriculture 5 S*C*S.| SyracuBes N,Y* A guide 
for selected uses of soils for resource ma- 
terial 5 engineering J cramiunlty developinent , 
cropland, recreation, woodland and wildlife* 

Use of Alr^otos for Rural and Urban Planning g 
Agricultural Handbook "Nor 315. E*R*S*3 U^S.D^A., 
U,S* Govt, Printing Office, Washington, C, 
20^02* tony uses of air photos for planning 
are described. The book also describes how 
air photos are made and how photogranmetry 
^d photo inte^retatlon assist In preparing 
plans for rural and urban development. 
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A Program Instituted 

by a Citizens' Organization 



Katharlna N, Mergen 

In this cDimtryj citizen InfluenQe hae 
long baan aignificant in conservation through 
action programaj philosophical attitudes 3 and 
political preesm'eE. Moreover 5 imder our form 
of govamment^ each and every citizen^ in the 
final analysies does have an effect on locals 
itatej and national conservation iasuee* Thie 
effect may be poiitivaj throu^ suOTort or op^- 
positionj or negative throu^ apathy and indif^ 
ference that leaves decisions to activists who 
may or may not have special axes to grinds 

Schools throu^Dut the country are in= 
creaslngly 'working to incorporate environmental 
studies into the curriculumj but tnere are many 
conservation decisions that cannot mit for to- 
day's sixth graders to gi^ow i;^* 

Adiilt education ia one of the ohvious ^ays 
to a quicker envircnmental retiarn from citlEens* 
The influence of lively and stimulating adult 
education programs woiild likely he reflected 
almost immediaten^r in citizen participation in 
local environmental decisions and in citizen 
action at the ballot box* But up to now few 
concentrated efforts have been made to reach the 
adult audience throu^ an organised education 
program, 

Oae adult conservation education program 
instituted by a citizen orgsjiization began about 
75 years ago in Washington 3 C*s when the 
Audubon Naturalist 'Society of the C^tral At« 
lantic States "imdertook a volunteer effort to 
interest people of the connmmity in the stu^ of 
natural history. 

Today the program Is Imown as the USM 
Graduate School Program of Natural ffl story Field 
Studies 3 and each year enrolls about kOQ adult 
students to 2ft established and continuing 
courses. 

^e Field School is a direct descendant of 



tioHB^ Sail Conservation Service^ WaBhington, 
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a 19th century citizen action group that set out 
to influence public thtoking in relation to . 
natural resources, 

Ear^ r^orts from the^^ Audubon Naturalist 
Society describe a lectm^ej coinplete with "ian« 
tem slides 3" that was presented to an audience 
of ^00 pe^le in Washington. Before the turn 
of the eenturys classes were arranged by Audu* 
bon members for teachers In training at the 
Washdjigton Nomal School, Volunteers workea 
then with classroom teachers to elementary 
schools ^= as they still do today. 

These r ^^forts coiitlnued without much at^ 
tempt to givfe the studies coitinuity or struc^ 
ture imtil 1955 when Dr, Iraton Barnes 3 an 
economist by profession and a dedicated member 
of the Natirralist Socletyj organised a series 
of field stu^ classes^ as a continuing program 
of ecological studies^ 

These classes proved to be so^ popular that 
the work of recruiting and training volunteers 
to lead them turned out to be a monum_ental effort 
for Society members t Dr, Barnes did the obvious 
thing --he enlisted the help of government 
agencies I conservatiim organizations 3 and local 
colleges to supplement Audubon Society members 
as instructors, \ 

Ben Osbornj editor of-^'fihe SGS Soil Conser- 
vation J&gagine for many years before his re- 
tirement^ was one of those recruited by Dr, 
Bames, His first seminar and field trip study 
co^se in 1958 was on "Principles and Practices 
of Land Usej" which is still totoy one of the 
core courses in the. Field Studies program. 

It . was mainly through Ben Osbprn ' s Inf lu-- , , 
ence that the Audubon Raturalist Society's 
Field School became a part of the USDA Gradmte 
School ill 1961* Beginning with a core cwrl- 
culiffli of IS coursasj the program has now ex^ 
panded to 2^ courses offered each year* But 
to earn the Graduate School Certificate of 
Acco^Hshment^ students must finish each of the 
12 core courses. 

The present arrangemmt provides that the 



Graduate School hfljidle the adMnistrative de- 
tails i registering students j coHectiag fees, 
payitti fbaetructors, keepli^ records, arranging 
for aiasiroom ^ace^ and iseialng Certificates, 

The Field School director 5 with the help 
rad □oncwrenQe of the Auduhon Natiiralist Soc- 
iety board of directors 5 recruits instrtictors ^ 
adda nei4 qdw^bbb ae the need arises ^ or changes 
and i^date^ the content of established courses. 
The Society does some promotional work to at-* 
tract students s ajid Homm of the members serve 
as ingtructors« 

Much of' the strength of the Field School 
pro-am lies in its emphasis on \inder standing 
the interdependence of iJlving an.d non-living 
coE^onents of the total ecosystem rather than 
focusing on IVagmented problems or issues. 

Field trips are an integral and i^ortant 
part of the course "work* Students are e3<pected 
to participate in each of these just as they are 
expected to attend aU class meetings. It is 
part of the instructor -s job to make all ar- 
rangoments for field trips ^ first by selecting 
the appropriate site for a particular study ^ and 
then by witing to agencies or owners to ask 
permission for the visit and to e^^^in the pw^ 
pose 5f the field trip. Maintaining good rela- 
tions with those ^ho eo^erate in the field 
studies is essential to the success of the pro- 
grajn. 



Part of the class meeting is spent In pre^^ 
paration for field trips j to outline study 
projects 3 discuss conservation practices to be 
observed I and relate the outdoor e^^erience to 
course objectives. Field trips are made rain or 
shijiej so students learn to come prepared. 



prqpaganda, f&i^'' are college graduates ^ but 
fei? have much seiefitlfio backgroimd. 

For most of themi the technical Jargon 
that becOTes a habit ^ith some professional re- 
sources maBflgers means nothing. Technical 
teimB must be clarified by the instructor and 
a^^lained in laymn*s language* By the end of 
the course 5 however ^ they have learned to mder- 
&tmd the connotations of Jargon as verbf+1 
shorthand 5 ^d they wlJJ. reco^lEe BXid taio^ how 
to appj^r it to future situations , 

The co^lexity of subject matter that must 
be covered in the limited ttoSs and questions 
of value Jud^ents a^d mamgement alternatives 
that Inevltahly arise In class ^ demand instruc- 
tors with a broad background who are up-to-date 
on Issues 3 widely read in the general liter- 
atxire of conservation^ and. very much aware of 
politlcai action. 

Let's take some examples of actual coiorse 
outlines and ex^lne them in detail. 

Because of the enrplmsls on field trips j the 
first course in the core series 3 titled "intro- 
duction to the Outdoors" is Just that. Stu- 
dents are introduced to, nap readingj using a • 
congas s 5 laying out plants 3 and how to make 
themselves comfortable in the outdoors. It 
doesn't do much good to take a city=ori®ited 
person on a field trip if the feet hurt and the 
student.^hasn't .. had ^ou^ preparation ^.on...the.-,„..^._.. 
study area to ask intelligent questions. 

For this first course 3 field trips incl.ude 
nature studies in wild areas 3 a visit to a pub- 
lic recreation area in a Hatiorml Park (usually 
an overni^t c&i^ing experience) 3 and trips to 
ijildlife management areas 3 farms 3 and outdoor 
areas for special uses. 

The course on "Land Use Principles 3" 
mentioned earlier 3 is based on stated objectives 
prepared for the students and which read in 
parti ",.,a search for principles of land use 
to ^lide our decisions 3 and our attitudes to- 
ward the decisions of others 3 regarding the use 
of land resources. This .sear is essentially - 
an exercise in synthesis of infoCTation frofl- 
the natural and social sciences as applied to 
practical ^mtter£ of Ittd use," 

Students are asked ear^ in the course to 
consider ecological3 esthetic3 ethlcals ^d 
economic principles In relation to ,l£uid use. 
They investigate resource simply and demands 
trends in land and water uses 3 .physical char- 
acteristics of soils in relation to various 
uses 3 soil and water relationships 3 and land 
cXassiflcatim. Ihey learn what a conservation 
p!l^ for a fam includes and how it influences 
the application of cunservation practices. 

Urban sjid suburban Isjid uses are considered 



Thrre is no substitute for outdoor e^erl- 
ences in conservation studies; no other way to 
gain the sensory perceptions that engender 
sensitivity to the environment. Field trips are 
the one way of bringing into focus'^f or a ^o"^ 
an understanding of nmnagement practlaes and 
recognition of environmental problems. 

Classes are limited to not more than 20 
students if possibles to encourage indlvldml 
participation and to make field trips something 
other than a mob scene. 

Today 's' students often bring with them a , 
curious mixture of fact and myth glemed from 
TV or casiaal reading * But they are usually 
quick to identify and resent special interest 
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Detailed time schedules are prepareds and 
routes and rendezvous points established, in a 
smaller coimmltys preparations mght not be so 
elaborate 3 but in the crowded Waohingtaii D. C.5 
area 3 it is necessary that details be spelled 
out carefully. Car pools are encouraged to 
minimise the nuiiLber of vehicles on the road. 
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first in Mght of change from rural to mbm 
UBmB and hoy thio affects the resoOTces#" The 
student then begtoa'to Qoneidei- urban and subur- 
ban land usea in relation to hiffl^i spatial and 
social needs* 

Field trips are made to both roral and 
banlzed areas ^ including the Bock Creek wter- 
ihed itomediately north of Washington 3 C, 
Here the students learn ¥hat urbanization does 
to a watershed and hmt hard- surfaced streets and 
roofs change the TOter runoff patterns that 
affect down-stream eoffiminities » 

At the end of the cowsei students hand in 
a landaus e plan for a selected areas cOTiplete 
^wlth specific objectives ^d justifications for 
reasons behind the plan* 

In studying "Conservation in Action" the 
course objective is to give students an wider 
standing of how resource management practices 
are aj^lied and how citizens can have a role in 
devel^ing^ changing ^ or implementing such pro^ 
grams, 

The first class meeting deals with manage- 
ment of public lands ---federal 3 state ^ and local* 
The first field trip i^' to a National Forests 
The local ranger meets the gro'ftp at a designated 
location and leads the class tliroia^ various 
stops where he explains management practices 5 
goals 3 and problems* Everyfchinp: from v^^ndallsm 
to. controversial Issues such as clear-cutting 
wB.y become topics for discussion with the class 
members * 

In the same patternj the second class meet- 
ing is devoted to conservation in action on 
private lands ^ and the second field trip in- 
cludes a working farm and a PL 566 watershed 
project* District leaders and SCS district 
conservationists serve as guides and answer 
questions. 

The final study deals with a planned com- 
munity — ^ In this Instance a visit to ColtMblaj 
Maryland where a private developer is at- 
ten^ting to put conservation into action and at 
the same time provide homes ^ shopping centers j 
schools 5 recreation areas 3 and industrial sites 
to attract buyers and renters to his property. 
The SCS district conservationist ^ who has worked 
with the developer in app3^1ng some of the con- 
servation practices 5 e^lains the details of 
each project 5 often acconpanled by a District 
leader* 

Kiis brief smraary of three of the 2^ 
^.courses offered by the Field School win give 
some idea of the amount of detailed work that 
goes into the organization of such a progran 
and probably suggest some of the reasons for 
enlisting the services of local orgmizations 
and educatioml Institutions. 

In developing an adult envir omental edu- 



cation program^ almost ar^ cltlsen organi- 
sation might serve as a nucleus. Groups already 
oriented toward conservation and environmental 
issues mi^t seem more llkei^r to undertake such 
a project 5 but no organization should he writ- 
ten off without Investigation* 

^ere are mar^ advantages in affiliation 
with an established educational Institution^ 
such as the USDA Graduate '^School* Almost 
every commnity has one or more such educational 
Institutions high schools 3 a community 
colleges ^ university or state college. 

Being a part of an ongoing institution 
helps give stability and continuity to the 
adult education program. Without this support 
there is always the danger of an uneven pat- 
tern of dQvelopmehts or of getting lost in too 
me-i^r administrative details* Often the loss 
of just one enthusiastic leader can bring about 
a collapse of the entire progri^ if it is not 
a part of an established educational institu- 
tion* 

SCSAj as a national orgBnization of pro-^ 
fesslonai conservationists and resource mana^ 
gars with a genuine concern for the art and 
science of good land and resource usCj is unl- 
q^ueJ^ qualified to take leadership in developing 
and iTOlementing an adult environmental educa- 
tion progr^* The foundation has now been laid 
for such an endeavor* 

APPOTDC 

Courses I Natural Hlstoiy Field Studies ^USPA 
Gradmte School (Core Courses: Years 
Year 

"Basic Biologir (Prerequisite Course) 

1 Introduction to Outdoors ■ " 
Pla^t Identification I 

Plsuit Identification II 

2 Physical iSivlroinnent ^ Geolo^ 
Introduction to Ecolo^ 

Physical tovironment; Soils ^d Landscape 
^ 3 Blotic Communities! Deciduous Forests 
Physical aivlronment; Weather and Climate 
Biotic Comnunitiesi Coniferous Forests 
k Biotic Communities", Aq^uatlc and Marsh , 
Wildlife Ecology 
land Use Principles 

5 Conservation Philosophy in the U*S* I 
Conservation Kiilosc^hy In the U*S* II 
Conservation in Action 

6 Politics of Conservation 

Nature Teaching Workshop "' " ' ^ ^ " 

^tional Courses: 

Bird Life 
^sect Life 

Man in the Potomac VaUey 
Literature of the Potraac Valley 
Rocks and Fossils 
GboXo^ in National Parks 
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ECAl^lES OF SEI^CTED COURSE OUTLINIS 



Introduction to the Outdoorg 

I# Qatdopr Living 

Drees and eqiiipment; caring for yoiirselfi your outdoor nei^bors. 

Outdoor living ag recreation r camping | hikings canoeing. 

Enjoying the things around you- bird atudy^ photographyi identlfioatlon. 

Field Trip 1; Nature study hike. Bear Island* 

II'* Nati;ural _gind_ Wilderness Areas 

RGadlng the landicapei ecolo©r; ecological patterns j natm^al 
resource and oonservatlon organisations. 

Field Trip S; Public recreation md conservatlOTi areas. To Shenandoaii National 
Park. Overnight camp* 

III, I^iablted Areas and Friyate Land 

ijSiablted areas as wildrife habitat and recreational areas* 

CMtdoor recreation- d^oand and supplyi flihlngj hunting^ archery; wildlife management 

Fijld Tg_iE .3; Use and coniervatlQn of inhabited areas. To nearby fams 
wad coneervation areas* 

IV. GQniervatipn yd Educatlonj Suroaiy and Final Ecam 

TejCtsj ^ 

Osbom, Ben 3 I965* gitroductl^ to th^ IQutdpors^ Audubon Natm^allst Society ^ 
Waehingtonj D. C* " , _ 

Storer^ J* H*5 1953- The Web of Life * Ne^ Amer. Libr*5 New York, Sipiat Key Book. 
Wattij M* T*j 1963. Master Tree Finder . Nature Study Guild, Naplerville^ 111* 

Ref erencee ■ 

Miracles Leonard^ with Decker Maurices 196l» Complete Book_ojr Camping . Harper & 
How y New York* ~" ~ 

Riviere, Bill, I96I. The Camper's Bible . Doubleday & Co., Qarden Cityj N*Y, 
SmaUinan, R*E*, 1965* The Golden Guide to Caj^ing * Golden Press, N.Y. 



Introduction to _Ecc Ip^ 

I. Introduction 

Ecology and its relation to ether sciences. 

II. T b^ Ecosystem 

The concept of the ecosystemi Habitat and niche; Ecocycles. 

Ill* Ene_rgy_ in Ecosystems 

Fim&mental concepts of enevgy applied to ecosystem; Structure of the ecosystemi 
Productivity r 

IV* Ecolo^ of Species and Populations 
. ^. Limiting factors and...the..ecolo^= of indlvidmlsi Properties and dynamics of 
eingle-specles pop\ilatlons . 

V* Biotlc_ Commifflities 

Interactions between species; Concepts of the biotic community* 

VI. Aquatic Ecoeystems 

Fresh -water ecosystems | Marine ecosystems* 

VII • Terrestrial Ecosystems 

Terrestrial ecosystems j Clas elf 1 cation of North American ecosystems. 
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VIII • Appllcatlone of Ecolo^ 

Resom^ce^aonserYatlon and the h'TOn enviromnent 



- * ' Text _ ■ 

Odrnij l.P. and H.T., 1959* Rmdamentals o_f Ecology ^ 2nd ed, Samders 
Co , 5 Philadelphia . 

References t 

Batesj Maritons 196O. The Forest ana the Sea . New American Lihraryj New York. 
Sipiet Science Library^ 

Bates 5 Maretoiii I9S1, The Nat we of Natural Hietorjr g rev. ed. Chas* Scribner*s 
Sone^ N.Y. " " 

Commonerj Barryj 1966, Science and Survival . Viking PresSj N#Y. 
Farbj Peter and The Editors of Life^ ~5&3. Ecolo^_ * Timej Inc.j N,Y. 
Storerj J. H.^ 1953. me Web of Life . Ne\^ American Libraryj New York, Si^et 
Science Library* 



Wildlife Popiilatlons 

I, Origin and Clas_sifi catio n o^ Birds and Mananals 

Origin of "modern birds and DMttalsi Classification| Pr^ulation phenomenal 
Species concept. 

II. Characteristics of Species PgpulatiQns 

Variation; Natural "selection | I^ifbridiiEationi laolatlng mechanisms. 

. III. Organisation and Ecology of Species Populations 

Survival I Mortality;" Density 1 Eeproductloni Pre tot ion; Competition . 

IV* Dispersion of Populations 

Density and dispersal i Migration phenomena; Bird migration; Orientation. 

V, Geoeraphical and EcQlogical Distribution ^of Birds sjid Mai^.ls 

Distrlbu-tional barriers"; Zoogeographic regions; Blomes and life areas; Trends 
and patterns in birds. 

VI* Man and Wildlife 

Extinction and reduction; Introduction; Habitat Tnanlpulatlon . 

VII. Midlife management practices 

Law 'enactment and" enforcement ; Political aspects; Inventorying and harvesting; 
Game fams; Predator control. 

VIII. Wildlife ConservatlCTi 

Hiilosophy and psychology 1 History; State and Federal laws; Private organizations 

Texts t 

~' Kendeighj 8*0.5 I96I. Animal Ecology . Prentice-Hall^ Englewood Cliffsj N.J, 
Mayrs E., 19^2* Systemtlcs and" the Evolution of Species * Dover Fubllcations . 

ge^erenc es * 

AUen, D.L.J 195^* Our Wildlife Legacy . Wagnalls Co* 5 N.Y, 

Ciirry-Llndahl^ 1^1,196^. Europe, a National History . Random House^ N.Y, 
DobshanslQr^ 7.^1955. Evolutlona Genetics and Man . John Wiley & Co.j N.Y, 
Fisher J James ^ and Roger Tory Peterson, 190^. ^e World of -Birds . Doubleday 
& Co./n.Y, ' _ 

Leopold^ AldOj 1937* Game Management . Chas* Scribner-s Sons 3 N.Y, 
Life . NatOTe Librai^ * Time Inc * 5 N , Y . 

Carringt^j Richard, I963. Majgnals . World Publishing Co., N.Y* 
Farb^ Peter, I963. Ecology . Tajne, Inc*, N.Y. * 

Moore, Ruth, 1962. Evolution * = 
Matthlessen, Peterg 1959* Wildlife in toerlca . Viking Press, N,Y. 
Mitae, Lorls and Margery,19So] Balajiee of Nature * teopf, N.Y, 

Natl^al GeographlG Society, i960. Wild Animals of North America . Washington, D. 
National Geographic Society, 1965, Water, faey, and Game Birds , Washajigtrai, D*C. 
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Westmore, A.^ 1927. Thm Mgratlon of Blrdg , Harvard Univ. Press ^ Cajnbrldge. 
Smithy Robert L.^ EcqIoct and Field B±q1q^\ Harper & How, N,Y. 

The Wildlife Society^ 1963 • W ildlif eTlnvist igational Tectalgues , Washington j D.C* 



IJs_e_ Prlnalplas 

I* Eloments of Jj.nd_UBej_ Esthetic and ItMcal Rrlnalples 

Introduction and preparation f DeffUiitions ajid premlieS j Elementg of land uoa; 
Eathetic values of iMndi Ethics of land use. 

11* Economics Foliticalg ^and gQcial Principles 

Tenm-e and property ri^tsi Value and Price i Use capacity | Suceeegion in I^d'ueei 
Supp^ and demand; Public land; PubJde interest in private land; Social inatltutioni 
that influence 3^nd use. 

Ill* E cologi cal _ Pr Inc iple s 

Concepts of~eeolo^i ^ ^ 

Ecosystem; Habitat and adaptation; Matter cycles and energy flow; Blot ic 

communities^ Dominanceg succession and climax; Limiting factors and carrying 

capacity; Biotlc potential; Balance of nature. 
How land uses affect the ecosystemi 

Cropland; Grazing land; Woodland; Wildlife and \?ildlsiid. 
The h\imn environment j " 

Effect of hvamn use on recreation and wlideraess areas; Urban areas in the 

ecosystem; Relation of the human popu^tion to the ecosystem; PoUution of the 

environment I Eco -activism and the environment movement. 

IV* Physical Prinelplesi Conservation Planning 

Hie nature of soils-' "ITie soil profile; Kinds of solli Peraanent said changeable 
properties of soili Soil erosion processes: Water erosion^ wind erosions erosion 
control; Water and the land: Ihe hydrologlc cycle; Soil-water relationships; Water 
conservation; Conservation' pJ^aimlng for the Ijidividual property v"" ^ 



Text! 



Osborn^ Ben^ 1968* land Use Principlesj a Rea^ng and Discussion ^uide # Graduate Press. 



Conservation Philosophy in the United States 

1. Introduction and Orle_ntatiQn 

Review of pu^oses eiid plan of the coiirse; def initials of conservation an=d a 
conservation ethic discussion of special interest of the class, 

II, Historical Develc^ment of Conservation Concepts; Res owe e Problems in Western 
Se_ttlsme^ . ~ 

ill . Deyelopment of Conseryatlm Biilosopfar frTO broader perspectives.^ Iate_i9th cent . 

IV. Marshalllni of scientific Imowledge i^^i^port of a conservation ethic * 

V. More cTOipleXj persoiml^phllos^hles i theolpglcal aspecjs i. 

VI. Conservation concepts applied_tg^ cwreiit probleM environmental 
c on tamlnat 1 on . - =• 

VH , Conservatlon_^lloe^hy of (l) Hmtlng (g) Wilderness preservation . 

VUl. Development of your own conservation ethic . 



Texts 



Carson^ Rachel^ 1962. Silent Spring s Houghton MiffJ^n. 

Le^oldj AldOj 1967* A Smd County AlJiianac , Revised^ enlarged ed» toford. 
UdaUs Stewart L.^ 1963. ' The_ Qi^et Crisis , Holt^ Rlnehart and Winston. 
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Bgj'ergnoQS i 

Bates ^ Margton, The Foreo t and the Sea. Random. 

Dasnmirij Raymonds Jjie Deetinict^ian of California. Macmillian. 

Grahanij Pranks 1970* Since Silent Spring . Hou^itonj Mirfliiu 
Lowenthal^ Davids 1958. Gaorge Perkins Marsh a Coliuribia. 
Mattliiossen^ Peter ^ 1959 • Wildlife in Amex^ica. Viking, 
Oaborng Fairfield ^ I9U8, Our Plimdered Planet « Little, Brown, 
Powellj John Wealayj I962, Report on the Lands of the Arid Region of the 
■ toited States ^ Harvard^ 

Sears 5 Paul B^i 193?* Deserts on the Marcjh . Oklalioma. 



Cons ervat Ion in Ac tiqn 

I. Conservation in action on Pedoral and Military lands, Cltlsen action throuiji 
national and local conservation orgaiil^atlons . 

Field Trip: Conservation in action under multiple uoe policy - George 
Washington ^rational Forest 5 U. S. Forest Service. 

II, Conservation in action on prlvateiy owned lands , rmmlg suburban, and urban. 

Conservation in action In TOtershed protection ^ river basin planning ^ TOter resource 
management , 

• Field Trip: Culpeper (Virginia) Watershed project and conservation in action 
on rural lands * 

III, Urban planning and natural resource. Conservation in action In urban planning. 
Tovjard a national land-use policy ; land-use regulations based on soil and water 
resource conservation. 

FielcL Trip: Columbia City (Maryland) - Conservation of natural resources aiid 
I'nid-use planning In the new -town concept. 

IV. Recoiirce use and nmnagomcnt for coimnunity in^rovement . Conservation in action for 
the future - I'/liere to get help for ^hat in citizen action programs. 
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A Program Conducted 
by a Community College 



William H» Sahmldt 

Miy should a person living in a relatlvei^ 
small 5 agriculturally- or iented c^raunity in 
central Iowa spend two hours an evening once a 
weekj January throu^ March ^ attending an adult 
education course dealing with our environment? 

One facet of the anewer to this q^uestlon 
evolves frcffn the relatively short history of 
thie area as an explored and settled region* 
Less than six generations agOj Lewis and Clark 
explored this raWj untamed wilderness § where 
today 20 million people are living in a mid- 
America converted to fields^ super-hi^ways j 
factories and shopping centers* -The Iowa where 
Indian tribes once freely roMied is now 63% 
cropped and 99^ privately -owned land* A king- 
dom of nature has "become an empire of manj "but 
our wilderness heritage still holds a special 
delight and fascination for us* 

A secondj related question mi^t he asked * 
Is there any need for an envircamental course 
in a faM^ oriented commiiiity? 

Certainly many members of a rural commun- 
ity are closely attuned to the land and are 
perhaps more likely than most eltlEens to ap- 
preciate their environment. It is vei^ easyj 
however j to overlook the fact that among all of 
America's giant industries 5 the marvels of a 
machine -oriented world ^ none has undergone 
greater technological change or development 
than has agriculture. Those close to such ra- 
pid and massive change often come to share a 
basic concern of the professi^al ecologistj 
the possibility that cmtlnuous wholesale ch^ge 
can outstrip our abilities to evaluate adeqLuat- 
ely and to imderstand complex chain Inter- 
actions in the delicate bailee of a living 
worlds 



Wiltimn Salmidtj Chairman Biology Departmmnt^ 
Ettsworth Cormimity Cotlsge^ Iowa FattBj lowa^ 



Today the interest in environmental edu- 
cation of a small comuhlty In a predominantly 
agricultural setting is as great ^ ajid should 
be 5 as in anytmetropolitan area orj conversely^ 
in any wilderness area^ With differences in 
locale 5 problems may vary in type and inten- 
sity^ but there is no change in the need for 
educated solutions to them. 



AN mvmOWlffiOTAL COURSE 

During the winter of 1973 ? a courses "En- 
vironmental Quality in the 70'sj'' was ©ffered 
throu^ the Ellsworth Community College adult 
education program to interested persons in 
the Hardin Co^mty^ lowa^ comunity area. Plan- 
ned for a 10-week period ^ it drew enthusiastic 
support from students and participants, 

Injeragtlng Components 

An environmental education program for 
adults offered by a conawnlty college may com- 
bine a nmber of basic ingredients. Obviously^ 
the institution itself is Important. The 
growth of the COTmimity college mavement in our 
country and its unique cozrailtment to serve 
specific needs of people in the community where 
it Is fomd make it m ideal vehicle to trans- 
late the general educational needs of the . na- 
tion into specific 3 problem- oriented, continu- 
ing education activities. 

Founded in l890j Ellsworth is a compre- 
hensive cCTjmunity eoUege In the Iowa Valley 
Conmunity College District. Though a small 
Institution (mder 1^000 full-time students). 
Its enrolment has more than quadrupled in the 
last 10 years 3 with adult education courses 
presently the fastest growing single se^ent 
of the total district offering. Over a niimber 
of years 3 it has had a si^ificMit part in the 
maturation of the coimunity's environmental con- 
cerns . 

But a ve^ important point must be mm^ 
plmslzed. Historically, many of the most 
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ii^ortant steps in development of elementary 
and eecondary environmental education evolved 
directly or indirectly as a resiJlt of dedicated 
Indivldmls or cionaervatlon-oriented groupi 
(public and private) 5 whose Job g ^mvm outside^ 
the f omal education etructwe* Coneerned 
citizens realized the need for enviromental 
training for our youngaterss the leaders of 
tonmorrow* Today ^ thoie aame citizens and re^ 
source managers at" every level are recognizing 
that we may not have time to wait until some 
of our children's envlr^iinental educatiOT, mabs 
off at home; changing directions on a national 
scale requires educational effort at every 
level 5 Including ' adult^educatlon* ^ ' ' ^ ^ - " 

The development of the course "Environaen- 
tal Qimllty In the 70 -s" draws a parallel to 
previous experience* It was not an isolBted 
achievement of Ellsworth CoUsge or the faculty 
involved. Rather, the faculty offered pri- 
marily a coordinating fimctloni the institution 
made possible a forum for assembly and discus- 
sion of tidies. Thus, In our es^erience, the 
seconds Indispensable ingredient j in tems 
of organizatic^ and development of the course , 
Involved cooperative efforts of individuals 
and representatives of organizations .in the 
connnunlty who had been working with the envi- 
ronment and environmental education for many 
years p The availability and quality of cooper- 
ation in the American commimlty and the values 
Inherent In using local resource agencies 
cannot be overstressedp 

Or gani zat ion ; ^ - ^ 

A"^rief outline of organization steps Is 
illustrative 3 and, for those concerned about 
the ccm^lexitles of offering such m environ- 
mental course 5 may prove encouraging in the 
slii^llcity of overall aOTi^oach. 

Ihough Inception of the course was the 
long -t em result of mai^r inf omal discussions 
among a number of persons 5 the first fomal 
action was th"CTd^.gaiiization of a coordinating 
committees all members .of which had given ac^ 
tlve support or had participated- In previous 
environmental education programs. Key indivl-' 
duals Included Hardin County Soil doriservation 
District Coisnissloner; SCS District Soil Con- 
servationist 1 County ^tension Director I and 
the Executive Director of the Hardin Coimty 
Conservation Boards in addition to Ellsworth 
CoUage representatives. 

Oily two f omal. meetings were needed to 
bring consensus on the content and major 
■thrusts of the course, A third md final meet- 
ing was devoted to basic mechanics of the course 
and decisions on preliminary publicity, 

A very fortunate circumstance, which 
greatly expedited the introduction of the 
adult course 5 was a working^ toowledge 
by the c^mittee of the preltainary manuscript ^ ^ 



for the adult education teachl^ guide devel- 
oped imder the auepicei of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society of AmeriGa by Bernard L, Clausen 
md Ross L* Iverson* This basic guide 3 
"Envlromnental Qmllty a^d the Citizen " ccai= 
dltloned development of most of the major 
objectives of the course* 

Develc^mental Prtoclples • 

Several decisions by the . coordiTOting 
committee ^provided a strong central fabric of 
guidelines which not "ton^ proved efficient in 
application but also allowed certain adapt- 
ations within the coia-se* 

A sobering fact eoneemtog environmental 
education is that no sii^le person can bec^e 
e^ert in all aspects 3 or even most aspects of 
the area* By Its very nature Interdisciplinary, 
the subject is problem- or lent ed^ and there are 
few simple solutions. Scientific and technolo- 
gical data must be tendered ^y insigbt into 
e c onomi c s ^ ^ humr^n Jb ehavior j politic al inf luenc e s 5 
sociology and many other non-solence areas* 
Hence 3 It was agreed that no one person should 
'be required to shoulder . full responsibility / 
for teachijig such a course. Rather 3. once gen- 
eral topics were agreed upon^ the eoimnittee 
pooled the Imowledge of available specialists 
in each s field* In some cases these resoi^ce-^ 
people were state agency or extension experts; 
in others they were county or area personnel| 
in others they were panel s= of xlvic or group 
leaders (Table l) . Specialists were grouped 
according to topic 3 md members of the cp- — 
ordlnating committee volunteered to make' the 
contacts necessary to coii^lete the schedule ^ 
Thou^ a simple proced\n'e3 this greatly reduced 
adjiiinistrative workloads = reaching 5 or 6 
speakers for three topics is much different 
frmn cqntacting S5 speakers for 10 topics, ^> 

A second un^todus decision of the co- 
ordinating caamittee TOS that ar^ adult educa- 
tion program which was to be viable and 
attractive 3 and yet fulfill needs In a commun- 
ity 3 could not present only state and national 

- issues and problems* In recent, years various 
agencies and groups have done an excellent Job 
of reaching ^ the public at large through the 

. . mass media with a profusion of pamphlets and 
tracts 3 new magazines and books ^ special news 
coverage 3 and every fom of television cover- / 
age frOT spot aimouncements to documentary 
films* ^ese are necessarily of general inter- 
est md' are desired f or the ' largest' pos s Ible 
audl^ce. It was felt that this comse could 
be much more meaningful if* it extended that 
interest to basic local concerns * One of the 
few constraints placed on speakers In pi^- 
sulng a t^le was that they must gear the topic 
to^ the sltuatiOT. as it applied In Hardin County, 
Without exceptionj the most Intense discus siaas 
developed when students wire able ^to become 
involved throu^ direct question and answer 
exchange with poHcy makers at the -local livei. ^ 



Finally J a third inajor concam was to pro- 
vide a saleable package in a marketplace which 
ii furioual^ ca^etitlve for th© attentions of 
potential studente. One rather baelc idea In- 
tended orlglnaU^^ as a promotional concept 
allowed for several modifl cat ions that resulted 
in a more adaptable course. 

In many instances j resource agency person- 
nelj elected officials ^ Md other specialists 
villing to teacli some sessions donated their 
time. It was suggested that the rather minor 
expense incurred in offering the cowse c©"^d 
be defrayed by sponsoring orgTOizations j maJcing 
possible a free course for students Iduca- 
tlonaUyj and In tems of organisation ^ this 
pattern allowed for flexibility that would 
otherwise have been rather difficult, 

(1) Much of the busywork involved In 
registration^ enrolliQent^ and pa^raient of fees 
was eliminated. A relatively ijifoCTal^ 
friendly, townhouse -meeting sort of atmosphere 
was possible from the outset. In addition ^ 
elimination of paperwork problems mde possible 
a .mlnlmimi waste of time ajid dilution of effort , 
The ability^ to get directly to the heart of 
the subject was a key factor In attracting and 
holding attention. 

(2) It Is generally agreed that adult 
learners represent a great variety of back- 
grounds and e^erentlal es^osure and, conse- 
(luently^ could be e3<pected to exhibit vaiying 
degrees of interest In thie range of topics 
presented. Acting on this assun^jtiong es- 
sentially self-contained imits were devel(^ed 
for each topic* Since no fees were involved^ 
It was possible for students to attend any or 
all sessions with little problem concerning 
loss of continuity or level of understanding, 
l^Jhile one might logically fear that a lack of 
commitment would lessen attendance ^ the op- 
posite seemed to hold true. SaHrollng seened to 
prove an enticement rather thaji an inhibition* 

Evalmtion 

' At every available opportunity dm'lng the 
progress of the course ^ informal evaluation was 
solicited from parti clpatlng speaker s ^ dis cus - 
sion leaders, and the coordinating committee, 
as well as the students* In addition^ a single 
one -page qtuestlonnalre was handed to the group 
during the last class. Replies were very posi- 
tive in endorsement of structure i educational 
value 5 and practical application of the ses-- 
slons . Even more en c our aging was the almost 
manlmous endorsement of continuation of this . 
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in te™s of replication or extension of a • 
coui^se, such a procedure must ^b© recopiized as 
somewhat hazardous, but it should be considered 
as an effective ^ening wedge in developing a 
course. 



type of offering Md the variety of iugges- 
tions for additional topics to be included in 
succeeding courses. 

Evaluation of learning outc^es is often 
difficulty but an Interesting exmple mi^t 
be cited. In many years ^ e^e^ence teaching 
a college class In envlrmmentai biolo^^ one 
of the most difficult tasks 1ms been to achieve 
a teaching strate^ ,tlmt would involve more 
than a superficial student realisation of the 
fact that economics, politics, and social 
factors are important in the fomulatlon ajid 
finalizatlon of enviromn^tal decisions. Thus^ 
one of the most satisfjring aspects of the course 
Involved the discussions which devel^ed when 
panels of local officials ^d civic leaders ^ 
spoke to the gro\^. It is a cement ary on 
the modem impact of mss media that the men j 
emd wOTien who deteirolne and carry out policy 
on the . local level s- County Boards of St^er^ 
visors, lowa^s unique Coimty Conservation 
Boards, Park md Planning Gonmission members, 
even city managers and co'imcllJaien--are less 
weU Imora to the public than state and 
federal representatives. 

Interaction with these groups occuwed on 
the broadest scale, raiiging.^rom sharp ex- 
changes on such specific tc^lcs as septic 
tGx^ poUutimi and real estate promotions to . 
rather erudite philosophical and historical 
consideration of government's role in local 
problems md long-range city and local plan^ 
ning'^"Coni^ontatl©ns^such as "this brought the " ^ 
role of politics into sharp focus ^ but also im^ 
measurably broadened the students' understand- 
ing of federal and state regulations and the 
local econrailc constraints within which even 
the most visionary and dedicated public 
servants must work. Interesting as student 
reactions to confrontations,, such as these werej 
reactlOTis of panel members were eg^ually grati- 
tylng, There is seething electric in grooms. . 
of voters and their representatives probing 
and thinking throu^ camnon problems of a 
conmiunity .with a view toward cooperative change 
rather than the impersonal, but more typical, 
'^wrlte a letter" or "go through channels" ap- . 
proach . " ■ ■ - ■ ~ ■ " ■ ■ 

Extension and In^ig^ntation - 

A single successful e^^erlence shoiald not 
be InteiTpreted as an indication of overall 
e^^ertlse^ but it rmy provide reinforcement 
for genninating ideas or add emphasis to 
opinions. Within th^t premise, some sugges- 
tions may be considered* 

(l) Do offer a course on the environmental 
concerns of your cooraunityi there. is little 
q^uestion that there Is a need. It is often un- 
realistic to wait for state and regional co- 
ordination or direction. The local conmunlty 
is the key* A coordinating conniittee can prove 
a ve^ effective tool* 



(2) Do use resource people who are already 
available Tn^^ery CCTimunity, A nimber of 
speakers and discussion leaders can give need- 
ed depth to topics imder consideration if they 
have expertise born of special trainingg or have 
special taiowledgei interests ^ or responsihili- 
ties in an area. By making use of many speakers ^ 
the courses can provide topic overlap* This is 
one rather effective way of achieving an inter- 
disciplinary approach and at the same time pro- 
inote balance and perspective in the points of 
view presented. Each speaker will bring a 
distinctive styles personality 5 and technique 

to everything from general topic approach to 
audio -visual methods employed. Representatives 
of resource agencies or special interest 
groups often can obtain brochures ^ pamphlets 5 
and other materials germane to their topic ^ All 
of this will contribute to interest and educa- 
tionally provides one answer to the diverse 
needs and learning styles of the typical adult 
audience* 

(3) Do coordinate carefi^ly . Overstruc-* 
taring and slavish attention to detail can 
frighten even the most stalwart advocates dur- 
ing the early stages of development of a 
course in. a field as complex as human ecolo^j 
and too much dominance and direction will dull 
speaker inotivation and stifle fresh approaches - 

However 3 with a confederation of leaders 
such as our prograin utilised 3 there must be at 
least an outline or pattern which indicates 
how the whole course fits together and which 
directs attention to those common elements 
which must be emphasised to provide cohesion 
and promote desired learning outcomes* 

One of our leaders in his evaluation sug- 
gested that, as a long-range goal 5 a con^re- 
hensive study book be developed for student as 
well as leader use. A particular benefit of 
such an approach would be the ease with which 
a profession of courses or special projects 
ml^t be developed in response to participants- 
requests* In addition, topic leaders could 
more easily make suggestions in the direction 
of their interests, and participants mi^t well 
be motivated to move fTom envlrorunental aware- 
ness to environmental action programing. 

(^) Do publicise . A cross-sectional 
analysis of oin* students revealed the great 

* variety of ages and interests* All age levels 
rajiging from 15 to 75 were well represented in 
the group. High school and college students, 
teachers I a number of housewives ^ farmers, 
several local businessmen, and, in additioni 
even professionals from the various environ- 
mental areas were in regular attendance. Ad- 
joining small towns and many of the outlying 
areas within a radius of 20 miles were con- 
si stent ly well represented in the groups even 

". with the problem of driving in winter weather. 
Th& key to' such great diversity, especially in 



smaller communities, is effective publicity. 

In addition to conventional college news 
releases, local radio and other news media 
will often provide free publicity. One in- 
genious member of our coordinating committee s 
by emphasizing the independent milt course con- 
cept, was able to secure front page listing of 
topics and speakers In local newspapers and 
to schedule spot radio annoimcements for the 
entire ten weeks of the course* Well^lmown 
speakers often attracted special news cover- 
age* Additional or alternate comunication 
outlets may be developed through coordinating 
committee contacts within the local commun- 
nity. And, finally, the pipeline of person to 
person interaction should not be overlooked. 

The simple teaching device of providing 
a short preview of the next week's activities 
at the close of each session was intended pri- 
marily to maintain continuity, motivate, and 
sustain interest for students already in the 
course* It was discovered, however, that it 
also served to develop '■missionary" students 
who brought friends with special Interests cor- 
responding to the upcoming topic. 



Tfffi OUTLOOK 

The development of a new environmental 
awareness in a nation of hurried people Is a 
difficult process. In our conmunity a sense 
of pride and cooperation has grown gradually 
as new milestones have been reached^ — new clas- 
ses in environmental educatt on In the high sch- 
ools, coordination of annual field days for 
over 1|000 Hardin County 5th graders, the suc- 
cessful fl^t to prevent a Corps of Engineers 
dam across the scenic Iowa River gorge, the 
continued effort to preserve a bit of historic 
Iowa through a "Green Belt" along a beautiful 
segment of the Iowa River- -all of these have 
deepened the resolve and concentrated the ef- 
forts of individuals In our community* 

But catalytic reactions are necessary if 
voters are to nake those intelligent environ- 
mental decisions which not only affect our na- 
tion today but will determine the world of 
tomorrow . 

^e development of evening programs on en- 
vironmental quality can be such a catalytic 
reaction in your community. A combination of 
local ^d state leaders s teachers, students, 
businessmen, politicians and fanners working 
through problems to preserve their conmion heri- 
tage is a challenge. But it is also an ex- 
perience that will strengthen community under- 
standing, and it can- consolidate community 
spirit as citizens ^ork together ^ not only for 
the benefit of this generation ^ but for future 
generations as well* 
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TABLE 1. IWroOOTH^L Ql^LITY IN TIffi 70 *S 



Moderator! V7±lliajn H* Schmidt 



Coordinated byi 



Ellsworth COTmnmity College ^ Hardin County 
Ixtensioii Services Hardin Comty Conservation 
joardg Hardin County Soil Congervatlon District , 



TOPIC 



INS^UCTOR 



Introduction to Conservation 
Education 



Space and Land 



WatGr and Air Res our ce 
D eve lament 



Perspective on Pollution 



Roes Iversonj Staff Memberj Up of Northern Iowa 
Simimer Coneervation Caj^| Joe TOiites Agricultiare 
Instructor 5 EUsi^orth Coflomunlty CoUege^ 

Kermit Voyj Soil Scientist ^ Soil Conservation 
Service; Dick Bassettj District Conservationist ^ 
Soil Conservation Service; Dean Jttllerj Soil 
Conservation Technician^ Soil Conservation 
Service; Joe Shore ^ Soil Conservation Aidej Hardin 
Soil Conservation District* 

Don Noltingj County Smitarimi Hardin GQunty 
Board of Health; R* Pfelfferj Regional Ingr., 
State Dept. of Environmental Quality; Edvard J* 
Stanek II ^ Regional Representative j State Dept, 
of tovironmental Q,uality* 

Peter Cottons City Managers Iowa Falls ^ lom; 
Charles Davis s Editors ■ Iowa Falls newspapers 
chaliTOAs Waterfront Conmlttee; Jerry Weldens local 
"busdjiessman^ members County Conservation Board; 
Kenneth Eldreds Managers Iowa Falls Waste Disposal 



Food and Flher 



Mineral Resources and Energy 
Sources for the Future 



Population, Stres 



Jim Johnsons Coimty Extension Director^ Hardin 
County Irtension Service, 

Fred Dorhetas Economic Geologists State Geolog- 
ical Survey* 

Jim Francis 5 Resource Development Specialists 
.Extension Service* 



Home Grounds Beautlflcation 



Quality Environmental Planning 



Jim Johnsons Coimty Extension Directors Hardin ^ 
County Extension Service i Gene Nevens County Ex= 
tension Directors Marshall Coimty Extension Ser- 
vice; Irwin Burns s Assistant to Executive Officers 
Hardin Coimty Conservation Board* 

Jake Whiteheads Chairman s Hardin County Board of 
Supervisors; Leo Knights members Hardin County 
Board of SupervlsorSs Carl Lettows "member^ Hardin 
County Beard of Supervisors i Harold Luikens Hardin 
Coimty Conservation Board; Caleb Knutsons Vice 
Chairmans Hardin County Soil Conservation District. 
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A Program Organized 

by a Community Adult Education Facility 



David L* Croea and Robert W* George 

Free sure e resulting from the contlnml 
degradation of the environinent have brou^t 
ah out need for a hetter understanding and het- 
ter communication between the citizen ^ of the 
nation and their localj state ^ and federal 
agencies* A definite need existed to develcp 
programs in the affective area •which stressed 
self -worth of the individual and the relation- 
ships among those agencies responsible for "^.he 
task of recortmiendlng and monitoring environ- 
mental progr^s* 

Through efforts exerted at local and state 
levels a committee was fomed to develop and 
recoimnend a program to identify these issues* 
The COTffliltteej made up of representatives of 
local citiaens through local club affiliations 
local education j^nstltutionsj and city and 
state agencies j accepted this challenge* 

Neilsen Hansen 3 Director of the Lansing 
School District Continiiing Education Prograni^ 
and Vic Horvathj Education Specialists Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources ^ state of Michigan j 
served as co-chairmen for the coimnittee* 

As a resiilt a progr^ titled "Our Ecolo-- 
gical Dilennna" was developed in January | 1970 t 
through a cooperative effort between the 
Lansing School District Adult Education Program 
and the Department of Natural Hesom'ceSj state 
of Michigan* 

The prograjn took the shape of an adult 
education course with instructors drawn from 
the key resource pecple in the Greater^ Lansing 
co^nJnity who were able to share toowledge ^ 
attitudes suid concerns j together with skills 5 



David L* CroBSj SaienoB and Envirormental Eduaa^ 
tion Progmm Caordinatarj SEE Centerj Lansing 
Pt^lia Sahool&j Lansing, Miah. Dr* HobBrt h^, 
GBorge, ABSoaia^^e Professor, EnvironmBntat 
ConseinjatiQn Educationj College of Agriautture 
and Natural Heaouvaes, Miahigan State UniVer^ 
Bity, East Lansing. 
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to help students face up to the environmental 
dilemma * 

A mjor emphasis was placed on the pos- 
sihle and alternative solutions to problems* 
The course was designed as a series of semi- 
nars with opportunity for group discussions 
plus informal interaction ainong individuals 
sharing their concerns* 

The seminars were aimed at the decision 
mkers of the Greater Lansing community^ Em= 
phasis was placed upon stimulating thought and 
discussion relative to man's use and abuse of 
his environment and motivating action for 
solutions to these problems* 

The pilot course was developed to include 
a proposed pre»-reglstration forni and was ad- 
vertised through direct contacts and mailings 
to organizations^ agencies^ and local citizens 
to helxi determine the levels of interest. 

The committee worked diligently to reach 
all sepnents of the coiraMnlty* Those contact'- 
ed included a broad spectrum of interests. 

The, objective was twofold* First j to 
get reaction to the proposed course offering 
in teiTOs of content^ tlmej etc* 5 and second, 
to get a pre-registration indication of the 
extent of Interest the potential repre- 
sentation of different interests from the com-^ 
munity* (See Appendix) 

Results were most gratifying with indivi- 
duals and groups showing great interest 5 and 
with a number of organizations offering both 
participation tod other support* 

The prograBi in final form consisted of 
nine seminar sessions led by presentors Imow- 
ledgeahle in subject areas. Thm nine sessions 
were followed by a citizen action panel to 
consider ways that they as individual citizens 
cQuld become involved in solving environmental 
problems of their community* To reinforce the 
total program, a special Saturday tour was ar- 
rsjiged to see first-hand some of the 
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opportimltles for coming to grips with "Our 
Icological Dilennna." 

The Progr^ was as follows: 

Man and Hlg gaylronment 

Dr, John Cantlonj' Provosts Michigan State 
University, 

Pollution of pur Atmoephere 

Mr* C*H* Pesterfigldj Lansing Air Pollution 
Engineer * 

Pollution of Our WateCT?ays 

Mr, Carioe M* Fetterolfj Chiefs Water Qual= 
ity Appraisal Units J4ichigan Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Bivironinental Planning 

Mr. Raymond Guemeeys Planning Director 5 
City of Lansing. ' 

Pests? Pesticides and Pe^le 

Mr. Paul PUnk 5 Forest liitomologlstj 
Forestiy Division? Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources; Mr. John CalMns? Chief 
Deputy Direct or 3 Michigan Department of 
Agriculture . 

Recreation Totoy and Tomorrow 

Mr, Glenn Gregg? Deputy Director for 
Recreation? Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources, 

pride and Beaut if icat ion 

Mr, Theodore Haskeri? Assistant Director ^ 
City of Lansing? Parks and Recreation 
Department , 

Grand River Watershed 

yir, Tohn Kennaiagh? Executive Secretary ^ 
Grand River Watershed Council, 

Waste Disposal? Solids and Liquids 

Dr, George P, Graff? Natia*al Resources 
Manager? Michlgm State Chamber of Com- 
merce? Lansing, 

Citizen and Conmnmity Involvement 

Panel consisting of: Mrs, Merrill 
Petoskey? representing Garden Clubs; 14rs, 
Edwin Shelby? League of Women Voters; 
Bernard Ansley? Michigan United Conserva- 
tion Clubs; Carlos Fetterolfj Michigan 
Association of Conservation Ecelogistsi 
Rodney Smith? Michigan Conservation Edu- 
caticai Association; Moderator? Siner 
Olstrom? Extension Program. Leader? Michi- 
gan State University? East Lansing, 

Tour - (Satm^day morning) - Bus trip around 
Greater Lansing area to visit water 
treatment plant? shopping centers? urban 
renewal area^ Grand River? highway con- 
struction? etc. 

The heart of the prograjn was the selection 
of resoiirce people who were toowledgeable and 
had the ability to communicate effectively and 
who were interested In working with the program,. 

It should be reco^ized that the instruc- 
tors for each of the sessions were local re- 
source people representing Michigan State Univ- 
ersity, state agencies, city government? and 
citizen groves* 



Further efforts to advertise the course 
were made throi^h continued distributions of 
aimouncements throu^ local clubs and school 
districts? and by means of radio? TV? and news- 
papers . 

Ei^ty-ei^t people enrolled for the 
course? paying the registration fee of $8,00, 
The special rate of $12,00 per couple attracted 
15 couples to the coiirse. 

Attendee© at each semiMr session ranged 
frOTi 75 to 150 people. The variation in atten- 
dance apparently resulted from special interests 
of associates of organisations or agencies teach 
Ing a particular seminar session, 

EVALimTION 

No f omal evaluation was made during the 
course. At the ecmpletion of the course, there 
was favorable partlclp^t reaction and interest 
in addltlonel courses. The following points of 
interest relatinp to evaluation were made by the 
pro^ajn chaimeni 

1, Even thou^ the program emphasized 
environmental problems and possible 
solutions? the most apparent gains 
made were the cooperation developed 
among participants frra all walks of 
life, from housewives to department 
chalmen from major universities, 

2, Encouragement was glvai to individual 
leadership abilities? but all who 
attended received reinforcement in 
their opiniims, 

3* Participants obviously became more 
aware of their oro local environment 
M.d developed new conceims for action. 
Agency? club, and group involvement 
helped make the coiirse a success. As 
groups became Involved, they alerted 
- all their members , 

5* Program desl^ may be usefXil for other 
groups to consider. The Idea of a 
"course" for adults with such a pro- 
gram desipi can be useful to other 
c^munitles , 

Reeomnendat 1 ons 



1. There shoiild be repilar on-going group 
evaluation of each session of the pro- 
gram, 

2, Future planning should allow for con- 
tinuation of the present program with 
new progr&ns developed for past parti- 
cipants , 

3* Develop future programs designed to 
further local citizen participation 
in program devel^ment and program 
presentations , 
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other l^ogrmjns 

In addition to the Adult Education Courses 
■*^3r Ecological Dilema," there are a n^aDer of 
programs dealing with the environment* Influ- 
ences of the Adiit Education Course my not he 
readi3y identified in the operations of these 
pro-ams 5 hut it did play an observable role 
in the awakening of public cc^cera and Increaied 
receptiveness to environmental programs and. 
activities. Ihe foUowJ^g pro^Ms. in the 
Greater Lens tog area reflect current environ- 
mental amreness wad concern: 

Carl Feroer Arboretum Park = offers many study 
areas within the 120 acres of forested hills 
and roUing open land, including a B'^amp^ forests 
marshy thickets s^^. two ponds i A natiarallst 
arranges tours and programs for all age groups 
including school classes s provides for seasoiml 
displays and lectures on topics of Interest for 
the total cornmunity^ Supplementaiy^ materials 
are available s together with a monthly news- 
letter. Contact person? Mrs* Joan Brlghamj 
Naturalists Department of Parks and Recreations 
Lansings ^^ich, 

Lajising Schools Conservation Club « encourages 
environmental studies throu#i workshops for 
club members 5 teachers s and en^loyees* Club 
fund raising activities provide scholarships for 
teachers and students at conservation schools 
and camps. Designed to serve all teachers em- 
ployed with the Lansing School District, 
Contact person: William Barnes s Presidents 500 
1* ttoTOS Streets Lansings I4lch* kB$06. 

SEE Center - The Science and EnviroiMental 
Education Center promotes and su^orts programs 
directed by the Lansing School District for 
students s parents s and teachers i arranges weekly 
caji^lng progr^s for K-IS students thro^^iout 
the school year. The cwnp is presentliy being 
operated at Tall Timbers Cm^s Climax Mich. 

He cent 3^ the lanslng School District pur- 
chased a 158 -acre site for the ciSBing program 
which is now being developed to handle 200 stu-^ 
dents per week on a yearly basis. The cai^lng 
program will Involve students s teachers s admlnl- 
stratorSs and parents. 

Sunraer school activities of the SEE Center 
provide credit in Environmental Education 
throiJgh Field Ecolo^ ^o^ams for elementary s 
jTOlor highs senior high age groins on a 
volmtary basis- The Field Ecology studies in- 
clude both classroom and field work. 

Canadian Wilderness Field School offers 
through the SEE Center to 1^ - l8=year-olds a 
one week es^erience at Quetlco National Park 
Cajiaaa. Particlpajits are required to complete 
20 hours of Instruction prior to the trip. 

A major en^hasis of the SEE Center Is 
Teacher enrichment and reinforcement ^ throu^: 

(1) Loan Materials for classroom Md field 
experiences for all grade levels. These mater^ 
ials may range fran field test et^pinent to 
ecolo^ gaaie packets. 
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(2) New^ developed progr^s and mterials 
are available for teacher examination. Efforts 
are made by the Center to keep abreast of 
recent materials s either eq.ulpment or printed 
materials s dealing with the environment, 

(3) Inservice Training - for ar^ environ- 
mental e*ducatlon pro-am revested throughout 
the district* Inservice progr^s my be 
developed throng mini -workshops 3 regular 
course workshops s or coHege credit workshops 
offered in the local area. Many of the work- 
shops are co-sponsored with other subject 
curriculum areas * 

Descriptive Materials Available from the SEE 
Center : 

"Science and Sivlronmental Education 
' Guldens 19i^* 175 pagess $8*00* 
"jtovironmental Education" Conmmnity Re- 
sources HenLdbooks" 1973* 20^^ pages $9*00* 
"K-12 :tovironmental Education Interdis- 
ciplinary Cwriculum Guides" 1973* 2^7 
pages^ $9*00, 
Contact person I David L* Cross s Coordinators 
3U26 S* Cedar Streets Lmslngs Mich, I+89IO. 

Woldufflar Native Center - imder the leadership 
of Nature Way Association of Lansings wade up 
of concerned citizens 3 conservationists s edu- 
cators s and civic ^oi^Ss includes 188 aci ?s of 
aq.mtlcs fields and forest habitats s that serve 
as a cons elation education center and outdoor 
laboratory open to all persons In the Trl- 
County area. The Woldimiar Nature Center offers 
the following progrsufisf 

(1) Field Trips - offer school children of 
the Tri -County area environmental experiences 
imder the guidance of a naturalist. General 

or specific subject programs are available. 

(2) Csmp Discovery = is a natural history 
field school offered to children from ages 5 
to 32, It is open in the faH, winters and 
spring for five sessions on consecutive week- 
ends. In the summer It operates on a weekly 
basis, 

(3) Inservice Programs - are co-sponsored 
by Wolduimr Nature Center with losing Schools 
Conservation Clubj SEE Centers and other organi- 
sations 3 using the Woldumar study sites and 
facilities. 

(k) I^s. Milliken's Conference - Michigan *s 
First Lac^ takes an active role in the Mnml 
conference organized about the concept of stu- 
dent Involvement. Ei^ty to 100 high school 
students 3 selected from the Trl-County areas 
meet with resource pe^le from 3=ocal agencies s 
such as the Department of Natural Resoia'cess to 
consider environmental projectrj they can work 
with in their own communltlei^ . Mrs. Mlllken 
was a participant in the AdvJ-t Education Courses 
"Our Ecological Dlleama," 

(5) Perception Center - Woldumar Nature 
Center has recent^ initiated plans for a per- 
ception center desired espucial3^ for the 
handicapped of the Trl-Comty area. The center 
is to be developed on 20 acres of land sur- 
rounding the buildinai at Wolduimr, Taachlng 
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plazas with central thomea geolos^j pio- 

neer plants) are plumed aa part of the learning 
e^^^erience for handlca^ad K throng 12 students ^ 
teachers 5 and college students. The Center is 
fijianced throu^ the cooperative efforts of 
inai^ civic agencies ^ organizations ^ and private 
citizens * 

WnlduffiEr publishes a month^ newsletter ^ and 
has available numerous publications and matai^i- 
als relating to environmental concerns in the 
Trl^Coimty area* 

Contact person: Dr^ Richard Snider ^ Director 3 
5537 Landing Hoadj losing, Michigan U8917. 



A program org^lsed by the people cim mke a 
contrihutlon to the total Qoimwnlty environment. 

Such a pro^^ is worthy of continuation 
aiid es^ansion* EspeclaU^ to be noted is the 
possible relevant application to ^ly commimity 
In Jlichigan or in the nation. 

People concerned ah out the environment can 
find □■y^ort for action tbrou^ their local 
coEffiomity adult education facilities and their 
local resowce talent "bar^. We strong^ re- 
comnend it. Try It^ you'll like it I 



Tentative Schedule 1970 

CONTimOTG muCATION SEKMR 
sponsored by the 

MNSING SCHOOL MSTRICT CONTnnOTG M)UaATlON DEPARmENT 

"OlM ECOLOGICAL DIIBM^" 

Description of Seminar ! A seminar offered to all ad\ilt citizens 
of Greater Lansing to stlmuJ^ate dlscussione about mm's use and 
abuse of his environment and the motivation toward solutions of 
these problems* 

DWIGHT RICH JUWIOH fnOH SCHOOL - BUklL AUDITORllM 
Tuesday evenings 7^30 - 9i30 P,M* 



1* 


JunnsLry 13 


Ecological Dilenma or Man and His Environment 


2. 


janun.ry 20 


Pollution of Our Atmosphere 


3* 


Ja?r ,ry 2? 


Pollution of Our Watervrays 


if. 


: ' 1 laiary 3 


Enviromnpntal Plmmtnff 


^. 


Febrimry 10 


Pests 5 Pesticides ajid People 


6* 


February 17 


Hecreation Today md Tomorrow 


7. 


February 2k 


Pride and Beautiflcation 


8, 


March 3 


Grand River Watershed 


9* 


March 10 


Waste Disposal, Solid and Liq.i;dds 


10, 


March 17 


Citizen and Connnunity Involvement 



MAHCH £1 (Satm^day Momiiig) - Bus trip around Greater ^nsing area 

to visit water treatment plants shopping 
centers 5 urban renewal areaj etc* 



REGISTRATION 

Enclosed Fee fo r e nrolljients @ $ 8.00 

ajnoimt nmber (® $12*00 per Couple) 

Course Title I '-OUl ECOLOGICAL DI»tlA" 

to. 

Mrs » 

Miss Last IJme First Naine Teleplione 



Street Address 



City" 
2? 
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A Program Focused on a Specific 
Resource IVIanagement Problem 



VeMell Thacker 

The private individual concerned with an 
environmental problem he cannot solve alone 
must find out where and how to get help 5 
whether through cooperative action with other 
citizens or from public agencies. 

' Wblic agencies 3 on the other hand^ must 
detemlne (1) how to stimulate people to act 
without costly delay and (2) how to instigate 
action and educational programs needing the 
input of many agencies and organizations* 

In many situations both public and private 
actions are necessary. Saline seep — a 
resource management problem of recent origin 
on nonirrigated lands in the semiarld plains 
of the United States Biid Canada is Just such 
a problem* 

The term "saline seep 5'" as used in this 
paper refers to a special phenomenon that deter- 
iorates nonirrigated lands as a result of 
agricultui^al management practices^ 

To imderstand the nature of the problem 
it is helpful to toow how saline seep develops. 
(See Figure 1*) 

Soils of vast areas of the Northern Plains 3 
which includes the state of Montana 5 are under- 
lain by ii^ermeable materials 5 usually shale 3 at 
depths varying from a few Inches to more than 
50 feet. Typically^ the substrata of soils in 
this region contain a significant amount of 
salts 3 including sodiumi many of which are 
readily soluble in water. 

In undisturbed conditions ^ the salts grad- 
ually leach downward and remain nearly station- 
ary. Climax vegetation usually makes use of 
each year's precipitation before any water 
passes beyond . the root zone. 

lAitil about 19303 farmers planted a crop 



W&nd&lt Thaakerj Area Cons&rVationiBtj Soil 
ConBBTvation S&rviae, Grmt Fallss Montana, 
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each year on nonirrigated land^ '^is used all 
of the anniml precipltationi much as climax 
vegetation did. 

But since the 1930 's the general practice 
in agrl Cloture has been to crop half the land 
each year and summerf allow the other half. 
This practice Increases the stability of the 
agricultural enterprises but it also helps 
open the way for development of saline seep* 
Under this system^ plants grow on the land 
about 3 months out of a 2 -year period. During 
the other 21 months, precipitation sometimes 
supplies more water than can be stored In the 
root zone of small grain crops* This excess 
water leaches downward j picking up a loaci 
of dissolved salts 3 and eventually builds a 
water table 3 causing water to seep to the 
surface with its load of salts at some point 
where the soil mantle over the shale is rela- 
tive^ shallow 3 or wherever the water table 
rises near the surface* 

Saline seep appeared on a few farms by 
I9U0. By the mid-1950 'Sj it had become a 
general problem in some areas 3 and by 1970 
nearly half the croplmd on some farms had 
become improductives due to the increasing num= 
ber of seeps* 

Because the increase in saline seep was 
obviously a product of man's activities 3 stop- 
ping or correcting the problem would require 
that people become aware that land use 
practices would have to change. Action waited 
on two essentials i 1. A general understanding 
of the cause 3 effect S3 and potential for con- 
tinuing dainage from saline seep 3 and 2, An 
economie means of controls preventioni and re- 
clamation of dainaged areas ^ 

As early as 19^0s SCB district conserva- 
tionist at some locations were talking with 
farmers about the potential dMage * Montana 
Extension Service specialists made field in- 
vestigations in 19^75 and later studies con- 
firmed the early dia^osls of the problem and 
indicated that subsurface drainage has little 
practical arolication in saline seep control. 
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The solution lay In managing the land In such 
a way that plants would use precipitation 
"wliere it entered the soil and thua prevent 
mter tranaport of salts to the surface ae seep 
areas ^ Studies aleo showed that lateral move- 
ment of salts throu^ soils eoiild pollute 
groimd and surface ■waters. Including weUs 
needed hy fam homes. 

The first move tovard group action c^e 
about in 1968 when Soil C^servatiKi Service 
and Ejctension Service agronomists , in an effort 
to stlisulate inter -agency action throu^ the 
fi^amework of the Btata Coamittee for Rural 
Develc^ment (CRD), prepared a questionnaire 
to be sent to famers in Chouteau Coimtyj Mon- 
tana* 

It was anticipated that the data collected 
^oiild he used in infomation provided to the 
news media 3 hut the questionnaire produced an 
importajit result that was not anticipated* It 
stim\j.ated interest and discussion among the 
farmers and led eventuaUy to action when the 
Highwood A3Jcali Control Associatlm was organ- 
ised with 75 memhers who assessed dues to puh- 
lish a newsletterj "buy a rain gauges and help 
pay for aerial photos to aid in research* 

Thro-ugh the CRD organisation a conference 
of agency and university teclmical people in 
Montana was organized. Three fanners in the 
area asked to attend the meeting^ and their 
presence proved to he a turning point in 
efforts to gain support for a prograia to 
control saline seep* The farmers added an 
element which no agency person could have 
supplied as effectively- --a sense of urgency 
about the problem from the famer-s st^dpoint 
and their Killingness to accept help* 

Pour months after the conference 5 a plan 
of action was developedj and the Saline Seep 
Research project was inaugurated* A CRD sub- 
committee prepared and distributed an informa- 
tion pajrohlet that brou^t to the attention of 
many other fanners the possibility of control- 
ling saline seep* The Highwood A3imll Control 
Association 5 and later the Teton Ridge and 
Pondera associations ^ adopted the term "aitei-f " 
coimnonly used among farmers Instead of "saline 
seep" more for the sake of brevity than 
accuracy* Arable soils of the area contain 
minor amounts of sodiums hut due to the high 
solubility of confounds of sodiums seep water 
may contain si^ificant amounts of sodium ^ and 
on occasion develop alkali soil problems 3 - 
hence the common usage of the tenn "alJcali" to 
Include all seep areas* 

Once the action was begun with faimers 
actively participating ^ assistance was ob- 
tained from Montana State Universitys Montana 
Bureau of Klines and Geologyi md AgriciJ.tural 
Research Service in gathering more infonaatloi. 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
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Service was petitioned for a change in pro-am 
re^ilatlons that would permit aimual cropping 
designed to control salitte seep 3 and this change 
received the approval of the Washin^on office. 

As farmers took part in the infomal as- 
sociation activities j they soon saw the advan- 
tages of a legal organization throu^ which they 
could worki in I97O they formed a special pro- 
ject under the I969 reviiion of Montana Con- 
servatim pistrict laws* 

It is significant that once the education 
process s by means of written materials and 
workshops on saline seep 3 had brought to the 
attention of fanners and other a events of the 
public the cause 5 effect 3 and possible 
control of the problem3 citizen action followed* 
Beginning with informal meetings and the devel- 
opment of goals 3 the action proffaas resiU^ted in 
the formation of a legal org^iizatlon with the 
power to levy taxes for the continuation of pro- 
grams 5 and the organisational strength to seek 
govenmiental assistance with assuran.ce of con- 
tiniiing action on the part of the lai;d owners. 

To Illustrate the wide locals state 3 and 
Federal ceordlnatlra that took places consider 
the nmber of agencies and institutions that 
participated s Chouteau County Conservation 
Districts Montana State University 3 Montana 
Agrlciaitural Es^eruaent Stations Mont^a Bureau 
of Mines Md Geologyi Cooperative Extension r... 
Services Agricultural Research Services A^i- 
cultural Stabilisation and Conservation Ser- 
vices Famers Home Administration^ Soil Conser- 
vatl^ Services Chouteau County CoMlssionerSs 
Economic Research Service 3 and the news media 
throughout the state that further disseminated 
infoimtion on the activities of the groins 
working on the problem. 
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Recent DevelapmntB 

Saline aeep occt^s In a large area of 
Canada^ alio. Agricultural pe^le in Canada 
are following U.S. activity and seme attan^.>d 
the Great FaUe workshop. Thmy held their ©to 
workshop to January 3 1973 1 with several Mont- 
anana an their progrMa, Sto months laterj kO 
Canadian agricialtural advisors j scientists , and 
famers smde a 2 -day toiar hy bus of Montana's 
saline seep areas and the ffl^wood research 
project. 

In response to a Joint Resolution passed 
in 1973 by the senate Md house of Montana's 
state legislatures Governor Tom Judge appointed 
15 Monteiians to a Governor -s toergency Conrndt- 
tee on saline seep* 

The coismittee is directed to "marshal all 
available reso"urces5 including federal aid^ to 
develop and execute con^rehenslve plans 3 
special research, and education to prevent fur- 
ther destruction of Montana's natural resources 
in soil, water, and wildlife by saline seep." 

With the full power of the Governor's 
office behind it^ the Emergency Comittee is 
seeking cooperation of all the states having 
the problem and fuller participation by the 
Federal government. It oec^les the best posl- 
tion to date for real leadership and coordina= 
tion of acti^ to deal with saline seep. 

Much has been accomplished toward under- 
standing and dealing with saline seep dm-ing 
the past 5 years. But the biggest part of the 
Job still lies ahead. 



- SUMMARY 

Several observatims can be made of the 



saline seep control movement that may be of 
value in similar endeavors* 

1. Don't underestlinate the i]^Qrtance or over= 
look participation of the private citizen. 
The average person does not realize how 
much can be accomplished by group action 
until he becOTes Involved, Many projects 
that failed In the past might have suc= 
ceeded if more citizens had been fully in- 
f owned , 

2* The problem or need must be real| it must 
be In^ortant to many people. 

3. Every agency and organization needs to re- 
cognize that cooperation is essential. 
There must be administrative sanction, and 
direction between agencies and between 
agencies and organlzati^Ssthat make clear 
to every employee that this is part of his 
individual Job responsibility; that ha is 
allowed to make shifts in priorities to 
acconmiodate it. 

4- There must be enough leadership to provide 
continuity. In the saline seep movement 
this was provided in several ways. The 
university assisied a research coordina- 
tor. The Alkali Association elected offi- 
cers. Overall coordination has been pro- 
vlded by individuals who voluntarily asstmed 
their roles in the absence of any assigned 
leadership. 

The role of overall coordination is one 
which agency personnel freg^uently need to 
fill if cooperative efforts are to be ac- 
complished. Agency administrators can 
assist by making formal or informal as- 
slpiments to staff members, either with- 
in their agencies or In concert wi^th other 
administrators . 
5* A great deal of adult education can be done 
by the public at large ^ throu^ their own 
organizations at the ccfflmunlty and neighbor^ 
hood level. Agencies must learn to stim- 
ulate this process if environmental and con= 
servatlon objectives are to be achieved. 
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Role of the Natural Resource 
Specialist in Adult Education 



Deljnar Janke , 

Intro duet ion 

As are all amre^ there are many ^uee^ 
tione being asked^ ctmaideredi more or leia 
satisfaQtorily BxiBVBrQd about "Wie quality of 
life and of the ecological environment at the 
present time. The role of the natiufal resource 
specialist in addressing the scientific and 
technological aspects of the qmlity of the 
ecological environment is evident but does 
he have a further obligatim or opportunity to 
instire that "wise courses of action are pursued 
in dealing "with the quality of the environment? 
He certainly has the opportTOity to deal with 
the topic of the quality of the environment 
outside of his "narrow" professional responsibi- 
lities and I believe that he has the obligation 
to do so. As Potter (5) has indicatedj the 
professionals in an area are the persons most 
qualified to explain the alteraatives available 
and to apprise laymen of the consequences of 
taking various courses of action available in 
solving a given problem , Wiis is one area in 
which I believe the role of the nattural resource 
specialist is most is^orteuit in adult education. 
Another area "which must be included in the role 
of the natiural resource specialist in adult ed- 
ucation is that of helping ad'id.ts devel(^ what 
Aldo Leopold (k) has identified as a land ethic. 

Questions to be Addressed 

In this paper I would like to address three 
major t^ics: l) How can the natural resource 
specialist help assess the pi^oblems and re- 
sowces in his coraiiimlty so that a realistic 
educational prograjn can be established ; 2) What 
type of adult educational prbgrwns might the 
natural resource specialist become Involved ini 
and 3) How can the natural resource specialist 
help adults devel^ a laiid ethic . 

Community Problems and Resgm'^ces 

Most persons feel" nearly helpless when 
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considering such global problems as air poUu- 
tioUj water pollution | populatiKi problems ^ md 
other issues of such mapiitude. It seems al- 
most a 'waste of time to tacld.e such problems 
head-on since one person can have so little 
influ^ce on the situation • H^ever^ a more 
restricted problem in one's own community does 
appear to the average person to be solvable 
md more likely worth the effort in attenqiting 
the solution. 

Most perils in a community are aware .of 
neither the local environmental concerns 
which need attention nor of the community re- " 
soiffces which can be bro'u^t to bear upon ' 
those concerns. One important role for the 
nat^al, resource specialist is to assist In 
making local citizens Imo^ledgeable about com^ 
munity environmental concerns GXid reso^ees . 

Commmity Enyironmental Eaventory 

Oie means of assessing the local environ- 
ment and local resources is the conrpilation of 
a community enviroimental teventory. Bennett 
and MacGown (2) have prepared a publication 
titled I "Guidelines for Pluming suid Imple- 
menting a Compreheniive Conmitaiity lnvlrc»unental 
Inventor," A list of the major divisions in- 
cluded in such an invent ojy will suggest the 
nature and value of a coOTmmlty envlroiunental 
inventory several of the divisions are 
listed below « 

I , Introduction 

Introduction to the Inventory 
Introduction to the Conmunity 
II, Natural EnvirOTimental Features and 
Characteristics 
Land 
Water 

Atmosphere and Climate 
Plamt and Animal Associations 
in* Hmnan Envlromnental Use Areas and 
Characteristics 

Production Areae 
Hmnan Settlement Areas 
Qpen Space Areas . 
Transportation-Circulation Areas 
Recreational Areas 
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Comimity Service Utindty 
Areag 

IV- ^vjjc^entai Evalmtlon auid toter** 
pretatlon 

Water 

Atmo^tere and C^mate 

Plaat Animal A^iooiations 

Evalmtlon of the V^msmdm In- 

V. Belted Social I Political ^ md Eco- 
nomic Aepecti 

Palliation Characteriatica 
fflstoiif of Reaoiarce Use 
Current La^d Ownerihlp 
Econmla Ltod Values 
Local GoYerMental Structure 
Major Ordinajicee md 3?lans 
Private Orga^zations and Re- 
source Peopla 

actarnal Reiourcee Bm.6. Influences 
VI* Sources of Inventoi^ Information 

As the above list indicates ^ the job is a 
big one, but so are tlie revardSp tte c^sIIa- 
tion of the cenmunlty environmental inventory 
is not a J oh aolely for the nati^al resource 
specialists 3 hut they do have an ii^ortant part 
of the work to do* Kie inventory is "best done 
hy a poi^ of persons frcan the ccjMrunity* 
Bemett and MacGown (3) have written another 
publication whidi describes how a ccanmunity 
might structure a camru-ttee to initiate a com-- 
mimity enviroirnental inventory. Bennett (l) 
has also prepared a sample c^Effiunlty environ- 
mental invent 03^ which illustrates several of 
the major coin|jonents of bxl inventory* 

T^m^ one of the roles of a natm^l re- 
so\arce specialist in adult education mi^t be to 
assist other citizens in prepariue a ccmmuaiity 
envir ©omental Inventory which wouid give direc- 
tion to an ad^t enviroMaantal educati^ P^©= 
gram, ^e preparation of the inventory would 
not o^^r increase a person's taawledge of the 
cOTimmlty but woi^LLd very Uke^ also tocrease 
his interest and pride in the eonmnmity. 

Adult Educatlpn Programs 

X^pon first tliou^tj one is prone to con- 
sider ©3^Ly foiDoal progrwns when thinktog about 
adult education* However, we are well advised 
to consider more ^tl^s than iimt a elassrOOTi 
type situation* 

Classroom ^ftye Situations 

Kiere are mgaiy e^drt'uaiities for the nat^ 
ural resowce speciaUst in cilAssroom sitmtions 
in adult education* Many cepmrimity education 
pro^Mis are in existence and new ones are 
being created in ever increasing numbers. Veiy 
often the pregrms aore conducted by volimteer 
Instructors Md include classes which might 
be, appropriate^ tai:^t by a natural resource 
specialist. 

In one COTaunity a BWi^Qy was recently 



cc^leted in order to deterBdne what Interests 
existed for adult eduea tion classes this 
is probably a better method of detemining of- 
fer ^gs than establishing a set of classes and 
hewing that people in the cOTOunlty wlU enroll. 
Nationwide s many adiits are interested in 
rolling in classes which relate to recreational 
and leisiire activities* Because of their back- 
pounds 5 imtural resouffce specialists ofben 
fimctlon well as Instructors in such classes. 
Infomation on natural resources and environ-- 
mental quality can be readily interwoven into 
Dffiny recreational ajid lelsure'=time topics* 

Mass Media 

Since Mny Mre adults can be reached by 
mass media than coiild ever be reached in class- 
room situations we should consider what role 
can he taken by the natm^al resource special- 
ist in this type of adult education* Oc- 
casionally a special progrm on imdlo or tele-- 
vision can be devoted to environmental educa- 
tion; however 5 as a general, practice that mode 
of presentation is too escpensive* More fruit- 
fvO^ avenues to eaqplore mi^t be the 30 to 60 
second spot announcTOents , Another possibility 
for adult environmental education is the short 
interview t^rae programs which involve especial^ 
natural resource specialists from the field of 
agriculture . 

Rfobably a more isportant question than by 
what means cm we conduct adult education is 
the question of what can we do^ given the 
appropriate means? that will reaU^^ make a 
difference in the manner to which adults live 
in reliction to their environment* That ques- 
tion wiU be addressed In the section of this 
paper titled "Developing a Land Ethic - 
Value C^ri^cation^" but first let us con- 
sider another alteniative to modes of adult 
education* 

Other Modes of Adult, E^catj.aa 

Tile reader will be lert~t© conjure up 
many cU.fferent altemative modes of adult 
education | however ^ one more wiU be mentioned 
here to spark creativity* 'tflille driving down 
the hi^way one often comes upon sl^s which 
state J "Welcrae to ABC Boll Conservation Dis- 
trict*" WoiJ-d it be possible to have another 
slgi which might read as follows: 
"pamersi ^e Farms m ^is District Supply 
the Food Eequirements of X Citizens Every Year 
— Wtat Can You Do to Be Sure That They WiU 
Do Equally WeU 100 Years E^om N^f" 

Another role of the nati^al resowee 
specialist in adult environmental education then 
is not only to become involved in classroom 
t^e adult education programs but also to 
consider other different and posslbiy more ef- 
flGlent modes of adult education* 

Developing a Land Ethic / , 

Perhaps the most In^JortEmt role of the 
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nattffal resom'ce ^eciallst in adult educatioii 
is to aeeiet Ediilta In devel^lng a life style 
^hieb. Is eo^atible vith the maintenanee of a 
quality environment, Leopold would consider 
this as developing a land athic, A proceas 
called "value clarification" by RathS| e_t al, 
(6) is one tectolque which can he used to 
assist persons in defining their own environ- 
mental values (i.e. 3 land ethic). 

Land Ethic 

A land ethic, according to Leopold is "a 
limtation on freedom of action in the str^gle 
for existence," It defines what is pemissihle 
and not permissihle In terms of our relation^ 
ship with the land including the aniJaals and 
plants which grow upon it* Leopold further 
stataSj "In short, a Imd ethic etongea the 
role of Homo sapiens f^om ctmiueror of the land- 
cOEmnmity to plain meisber and cltiien of it* 
It i^lies respect for his fellow members 5 and 
also reject for the cofflmunity as such," 

Our relationship with the l^d must not he 
determined wholly by economic .self-interest* 
We must develop ethical ohligations which 
include a consideratieafi of^ec^cmics but which 
also lnf;lT\de a c<Mislderation for the well-being 
of the total environment* 

Value Gl ar^ficat ion 

'level^iiig 4^ "lai:.% ^thic" is m impor- 
tant goolj as I ■btsl:l;- vc it Is^ how c^ we help 
adiilts achieve rmch goal? Rp.L- ^ al j (6) 
have described 4L rfocess which is called 
"valiis clac'LTir -itson" ^d which caua be used to 
assist iJ3. c'- ^v^ilnping a lajid ethic. After de-^ 
scribing tliQ procesd of valiiing (i.e*^ develop- 
ing value n) teclav/ques of value clarification 
will be c c>:isidereu« 

The following Id a partial quote ft?om 
Rathss et alj (65 pp^£8-29)^ "A look at the 
process of valmng may maKe clear how we define 
a value, lAiless somethir'^: ssbisfies all seven 
of the criteria noted bal^^/-, va do not call It 
a value. In other words 5 t'rr a value to result^ 
all of the following seven r^.^lairements must 
apply. Collectively I they de^^^cribe the process 
of valuing, 

1, Choosing freely , - 

If something is in fnr^t to guide one^s 
life whether or not authority is wc^tchlng^ it 
must be a result of free choioe. Values must 
be freely selected If they are to be really 
valued by the individual, 

2, Choosing, from among alternatives , 
toly when a ehoice is possible 3 when 

th^re is more ^^^an one alternative from which 
to choose, do v:;. say a value caii result. 

3 * nhoosi: K{Z af^er thou^t^JL considera '- 
tim of -Mie cbnse^ences" of each al '' 
terMtt'va, 

A g-^Ji^ae g&n emerge only with thought = 
ful consider:? vblc'. of the raiige of the 



alternatives a^d songetuences in a choice. 

Sizing and cherigh^T^ 

In our definition J values flow from 
choices that we are glad to make* We prize 
md cherish the ffaldes to life that we call 
values * 

5* Affirrn^Tig , 

We are willing to publicly affiiro ow 

values . 

6. Acting ^on choices . 

^jhere we have a value 5 it shows up in 
aspects of owe living* In short 3 for a value 
to be present 5 life itself must be affected, 

7- Repeating . 

Where s me thing reaches the stage of 
a value, it is very likely to reaOTea^ on a 
nimber of occasions in the life of the person 
who holds it. Values tend to have a per= 
slsteneyj tend to make a pattern in a life , " 

mere are ma^ tectaiquas of value clari- 
fication* Several are described in Haths, at 
al a (6) book ^d several more ara described 
in a book by Stoonr et air (7). I strong^ 
si^'est cons^ting ttmm for alternative 
tectoiques in value clarification. 

For owe purposes here let us consider value 
clarifying responses whicli ml^t ba used in our 
educational programs ^d which could be halp^ 
fiil in assist tog our students to cH^rify their 
values, MLrty clarifying responses listed in 
EathSp ^ aif (65 Pp. 55-62)j ara listed below* 

1, Is this something that you prize? 

2* Are you glad about that? 

3- How did you feel when that happened? 

k* Did you consider alternatives? 

5* Ifctve you felt this way for a long time? 

6. Was that something that you yourself 

selected or chose? 
7* Did you have to choose that; was It a 

f^ae choice? 
8* Do you do aa^hing about that idea? 
9- Can you give me srae ex^^les of thnt 

idea? 

10, What do you mean by : can you 
" def ijae tlmt word? 

11, TOare would that idea lead; what wo^^d 
be its conseciuences? 

12, Would you raaHy do that or are you 
Just tatting? 

13* Are you saying that , . , . (rapeat)? 
lU. Did you say that * , . .(repeat in 
some distorted way)? 

15. Have you thought much about that idea 
(or behavior )? 

16, What are sots good things about that 
not ion? 

17- What do wa have to assume for things 
to work out that way? 

18* Is what you a^rass consistent with 
. , . (note something else the person 
said or did that may point to an in- 
consistency) ? 

19, ^rtiat other possibilities are there? 



20, Is that a personal preference or do 

thii& most paople shoiild believe that? 

21* How cm I help you do soma thing about 
your idea? 'What sema to he the 
difficulty? 

22* la there a purpoie hack of thie acti- 
vity? 

£3. le that ve^ i^ortant to you? 
2k. Do you do this often? 

25. Woi;ad you like to tell others about 
your idea? 

26. Do you have any reasons for (saying or 
doing) that? 

27. Woi0.d you do the same thing over again? 

28. How do you toow lt*s right? 
29* Do you value that? 

30. Do you thi^ pe^le will always be- 
lieve that? or 5 "Would Chinese 
peasants and African hunters also be- 
lieve that?" Or 3 "Did pe^le long ago 
believe that?" 

The asking of the above questions in a non- 
threatenlng and open manner will cause us to 
ponder and seek more information and will tend . 
to make us consider what actions we take and 
why we take them. This is what devel^ing a 
land ethic is about and it really svma up what 
are Important roles of the natural resource 
specialist in adult education ^- su]^ Hying in- 
formation about concerns of the environment 
and aeslsting adults in clarifying their values 
that relate to the ecological environment (i.e. 5 



developing a land ethic ). 

Is the development of a land ethic i^or- 
tBXLt to you? "^^at cam you do to help others 
develop a land ethic? 
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Enlisting Educational Institutions 
in Adult Environmental Education 



Cl^de W. Hlbbs 

Yo-yr preaence this- afternoon is teetlmoi^ 
of your interest in the potential role of adults 
in improving the quality of our environment. 
This is currently a matter of high priority for 
the Soil Conservation Society of America* The 
recent SCSA publication "Environmental Quality 
and the Citizens A Teaching Guide for Adult 
Education Coursea Belated to the Environment "(l) 
is an iji^ortant contribution in the area of 
adtilt environmental education. This conference 
itself is eKemplary of the various adult educa- 
tion experiences provided for both members and 
noninembers of SC^* 

By my of introduation I would like to sug- 
gest that education is a process of clianglng 
human behavior to achieve desired goals , Our 
primary concern here today is environmental im- 
provement ^through adult education or ^ if you 
prefer 3 throu^ continuing education* I have 
been asked to discuss the topic Enlisting 
Educational Institutions in Adult Environmental 
Education Efforts * The challenge we have for 
this meeting was succinctly stated in the Ifey 
1972 Annual Report to the President and to the 
Council on Environmental Quality by the Citizens 
Advisory Comalttee on Environmental Quality 3 as 
follows: (S) 

"improvements must be made in the quality 
and accessibility of environmental educa- 
tion in this country. It must reach citi« 
^ens of all ages^ encompass numerous 
academic and technical disclplineSj and 
utilize the broadest possible range of for= 
mal and infomal aducational settings." 

In 1970 a conference tos held in Washing- 
ton J Dp 5 sponsored by the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences s on the them.e "Environ^ 
mental Educatloni ^e Adult Public," In giving 
a charge to the conference Dr, Edward J* 
Komondy^ Director 5 Office of Biological 



of Naticral Re&ourQB&^^ Ball Stats Univeraity^ 



ERIC 



Education 5 AmericM Institute of Biological 
Sciences 5 statedi (3) 

"The adult education effort is to me the 
most critical* First ^ because this ele- 
ment ^ now outside the foiinal channels of 
educatloni will continue to be the de- 
cision maker for the next 15 to SO years ^ 
anc? it is withJji this area that most 
critical and disin^:ii5.Yo decisions will 
have to be made* omTiot afford to 
focus on youth ui;/4?.^?l Vht^i ^^Iders die off 
before changing Oi^- vmssm^ which ^ if 
time pemdtted^ would be the most effic- 
ient way of instituting clmnge. Not only 
" are these elders the most difficult to - 
reach but. they are the most reluctant to 
accept the required changas in their life 
styles*" 

Within the past five years there has been 
an increased interest in environmental studies 
by all types 'of educational institutions* 
This has been particularly true in our colleges 
and universities* mis ^ increased interest is 
'-■ in evidence by the large nmber of educational 
institutions listed in a recent directory pr#= 
pared for the Conservatioi Education Associ- 
ation* Published by the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers^ Inc*5 the list includes colleges 
and universities offering cmricula In 
environmental studies and in related areas* (k) 
Frequently 5 I receive retuests for Infomatl on 
about our^ Natiiral Resources Progrm at Ball 
State from institutions tlmt are expMding 
existing environmental programs or developing 
new curricula* 

We, offer a minor and imjor to Natural R©'- 
sources at both the mdergraduate and graduate 
levels and a c opiate in this area for doctoral 
students. In addition ^ we snticipate that 
approximately 1200 students will emoU in our 
natural resources com^ses this year in ful- 
filling general studies requirements, 

PQAnning for our program began in I965 
^ with the establistaent of an interdisciplinary 
Natural Resources Advisory Conmiittee to a^^lore 
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;^iihe: In the environ- 

ment ai field and to inake appropriate reQamnenda- 
tiong. After two year g of intensive study the 
.meffibara of this -study group recamended that ^l) 
curricula in Natwal Re io wees be initiated and 
2) an atainistrative unit for Natural He sources 
"be established* Both of these recommendations 
have been Implemented* 

Our Hatural Resources curricula are de= 
slgfied to accompHah three things i l) sensi- 
tize students to our envlrraimental crisis j 2) 
provide them with an understanding of om* en- 
vironmental problems 5 m6. 3) m_otivate and pre- 
pare students to be able to work effectively . 
toTOrd achieving a q.uality environment* The 
major part of our efforts are devoted to of- 
fering coiirses on owe university ceji^us * We 
have also offered courses off campus pr3jnarily 
for in-service teachers and for professional 
conservationists* 



From the very beginning there has been a 
reco^iiticai of the need to provide educational 
services to people off carpus* ^:r annual re- 
port indicates "we have been active in this area* 
However 3 this Is the first year that it has been 
possible to officially allocate staff tme for ■ 
this activity. If you have specific questions 
about our Natural Be sources Program at BaH . 
State 5 I will be glad to answer them If you will 
write to me at the college* 

I will now try to suggest ways of \ enlist Jjig 
educational institutions in adult environmental 
education* Firsts I suggest you arrange to . ■ 
visit with the people at your local college or 
diversity with leadership responsibilities in 
the enviroimLental area* The dean of instruction 
or the vice president for academic affairs 
should be able to identify the appropriate 
people for you to contact. In some cases you 
may be referred to two or more staff members in 
various departments who have an taterest in 
this area * In any event your visit should 
enable you to become better acquainted with the 
college 3 learn ab out the envir omient al e duca - 
tion activities being conductedj and meet those 
staff members primarily involved. Hopefully 5 
this may lead to the developffiant of a coopera- 
tive prograin "of mut ml benefit* However 3 at 
sose colleges you may esiper ience ; difficulty lo- 
cating someone with whom you nay visit singly 
because there has been little activity in the 
environment al area. ;l^on encountering this 
type of situati^ you ml^it eatress your inter- 
est in seeing the school place greater enphasis 
on envirOTmental studies and es^ress your willing- 
ness to assist* A word of encpuragement may 
result in the establistaent of a new course ^ the 
restructuring of aji existing one or possibly 
the devel^ment and li^lementation of a new 
environmental curriculum* 

. -.. . More en^hasls is needed- in offering . : 
courses off campus in the local comimlty where _ 
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. enrollees live, Stude^s^ are usually more - ■ \ 
Interested in studying their local problems 
and fomfflulatlng solutions to them than reading 
about the environmental crisis- in some - other - 
state or nation. Last year we added a new 
course entitled "Environmental Issues" which 
is desired to be offered off campus*' The \ . 
instructor of this course will need' to spend . 
some time in the conmsimity where it is to 
be tau^tj relying on help frOTs local key 
people in identi^jring their envir oimental pro- ; 
blems which will serve as the focus for the . 
course* Those who enroll should gain an under.* 
strodlng of the root causes of the problems : . 
Md par ti e ipat e in the f oiro^at i on of alt ema - 
t Ives in resolving them. 

Ideational instltuti^s frequently host ; ^ 
conferences I workshops 5 and mini-courses with.; 
the leadership being provided by the office of - 
Continuing Education in cooperation with aca-^ ^^-^ 
demi c department ( s ) having s imilar envir on - 
mental concerns * Frequently arrangements can . 
be Mde for college faculty to assist in plan ^ 
ning TOd conducting a wide variety of envir on- 
Mntal e^^eriendes either on the csLEnpus or - 
elsewhere*: Staff members nmy be available as ' 
consultants for adult education prograi^ on a 
; continuing basis *'. 

; ^^e are majiy' other types of faciiities :> 
md services;:that : educational institutions ^a^ 
often ha^y to. provide v V Some have developed: 
out striding outdoor laboratbrles or environ- v 
mental interpretation cent ers which offer rich .: 
leamijng ^^^erlTOces f^ v : 

Resident facilltiei are scanetimes available ■ = 
in a nafcural setting^ at a ; nominal cost where ^ 
. business meetings ^ conferences 3 and workshops 
. can be scheduled, : ^ :plamiing well in advance 
f or the use of the f acilit ie s 5 arrangement s may 
be mde to provide hn environmental focus for " 
the participants , ' . V / 

Ma:^ colleges^ have am arboretumj natwal :^ 
areas 3 or other outdoor facilities located on 
or near the main cair^tus that' are available to r 
and frequently used by the public • Christy , 
Woods 3 a sixteen -acre ■ outdoor learning area 
on the BaU State ca^uS| is an excellent 
exa^le* = ; ^ : ' ' ' : ^ ■ ; 

Students are becoming increasingly Involved 
In various types of internship programs: as 

^ BXL integral part of their educational; e^tperl-z ^ 
ence* Mai^ would welcme the opportunity to 
work in adult education programs concemed with 
envlromnental In^r ovement , . . Kils type of \ , 
association could easily become a reciprocal 
learning experience which wo"^d also strenffbhen ' 

. the relationships between colleges and the i ' 
adult public. 

The faculty and students of colleges have 
much to offer the adult public throu^ •their . 
research ep^ertlse* Throi^h this approach 



better underatandlng of envirownental problems 
can "be gained and Innovative solutions can be 
developed. Thla type of relationihip can 
provide a "world of reality" in which students 
"can" leam. Research data resulting from 
this type of activity can be used by rasoi^ce 
agencies and governmental unite at all levels 
and serve as a basis for decision making* 

Educational institutions can provide 
many other services and facilities relating 
to adult environmental education* These in- 
. elude radio and television facllltleSj data 
processing centers where envirramental infor« 
mat! on can easily be retrieved, research 
facilities, and libraries ? including multi- 
media materials* 

I would like to conclude my remarks with 
this quotaticm from the April 1971 Report to 
the President and to the Council on toviron- 
mental Qmllty by the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on Environmental Quality: (5) 

"Citizen concern over the q."iMlity of our 
environment is not a transitory phenomenon. 
It was long in ccsnlngj is decidedly here 
to stay, and will grow stronger with the 
passage of time*" 

We must plftce greater e^hasis on envi^ 
ronmental education at all age levels and in 
all subject areas if we are to Improve the 
quality of life on our planet* Realising that 
decisions relating to our enviroiuaent are made 
priioarily by adults j educational institutions 
must give adult educaticai higher priority* 
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Planning Effect! ve Field Studies 
and Selecting Appropriiate References 



Dmne A . Boaworth 

I think it*s safe to say we all s'^fer from 
a slinilar probleiu - even those of you here who 
might choose to consider yourselves educators^ 
as opposed to those of us who consider ourselves 
resowce specialists ^ technicians or researchers 
- we all conceive of "field studies" as some- 
thing that is done In natural surroundings, 

The "field" ve think of may be a woods^ a 
park 3 a wildlife, sanctuary 5 a^^jjiverj a p^dj or 
any one of many natural Mnds of places » This 
is one conception we need to shake before we^ 
can make any real progress toward plaming ef- 
fective field studies^ ^ 

But even before plarmlng a field trip^ 
determine if this is the best way tp aocranpllsh 
your learning objective* In the^book ADUIiT 
IDUCATION5 Bergevinj Morris ^ and; SMth give us 
four reasons for doing a field study; 

1« To provide first-hand observation and 
study of something that cannot readily 
be brou^t to the learning ^oup* An 
example of this wo\ild be to observe how 
erosion occuurs, 

2^ To stimulate interest and concern about 
conditions or problema that need study, 
(Many adults are not aware of the 
scope of problems — - in our home ter- 
ritory we becOTe accustomed to om* 
envir^ment , ) 

3. To illustrate the results of a prac- 
tice or a course of action in its na= 
tm*al environm^t* (Contour strip 
^ cropping or top tuaUty pasture or 
range is much easier seen tlmn de- 
scribed* ) ■ 

k~ To relate theoretical study to practi- 
cal application, (For ex^ple - good 
housing development plaiming in prac- 
tice,) 
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Every field trip sho'^d have a puipose and^ 
a plans Usmlly in ad^t environmental conser- =; 
vation education the purpose is to give the • 
class members a chance to observe and study en- 
vironmental problems 3 conservation practices ^ or 
resource management programs that relate . ^ 

specifically to the environMntal education V 
courses in which they are enrolled , 

Field trips may also be organised to give.: 
. an adult gro^ a look at resource management or 
environmental problems or projects within their ;-" 
comimityvsQ they can learn more about citizen , . : 
influence on cormmmity resource mnagemant, ■ : ^ 

For exa^le ^'^^ ecological studies field 
trips should include both natural and man-made — 
environments to show the class m^^ers: : 

a, the contrasts, and differences 

b. how mtural and undisturbed ecosystems 
become modified through nmn*s use and"/ . 
influence, . . ' 

Look again at yow purpose for a field v. 
stu^ before you make arreaigements and see if; ■ 
you are really "p3A3dng fair" with studentsV/ If 
your purpose is to ''put over" an idea or a 
point of view 3 your purpose is' too narrow , If ; 
yow purpose is to keep people needlessly passive 
and dependent 3 you are too narrow also, . 

Sheets 3 Jayne and Spence in their book jV 
ADULT EDUCATION ^OCmUHES jSay : "On a field trip ; 
' we often see pec^le doing other things , * * we y 
watch and note the meaning of their action* , * - . 
we are on the sidelines 3 without authority or 
ability to alt er the event , If 3 howeva r , , * ob ^ 
servation is combined=.with participation 3 the 
field trip becomes more meaningful," 

, : If you consider "lectwe" as one means of 

learnings and "direct meaningful es^erience" 
another 3 students by and large retain the least 
from lecture and they retain moat frOT direct 
meaningfi^ esiperience. Good field studies 
would .blend these two teaching methods* f • 

rk Worth noting is a peculiarity _ 
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in the "behavior differenGe bebwaen children and 
adults and the my each nd^t react to field 
studies. Children possess a natural curiosity. 
They like to es^lore and do thingi , They 3dke 
to "mees around" instead of "being told. 

We^ as adults have "been molded by the edu- 
ational system and by life itself ^ into passive 
listeners who^ by and large ^ would rather be 
told than to involve ourielves too deep^^'" in 
direst meaningful es^perienee. ^ 

Yet in practicej mai^ field studies are 
run just the opposite , Children are too often 
lined 1^ and told, facts when they are really 
itching to e^iplore and discover. Adults are 
too often twned loose to gather ijiforaationj 
but tmt^ adults wo\^d really rather be told. 

For this reason it * s quite probable that 
a nimber .of adults out on a field study would 
prefer the more passive lecture^ 

However J a good reseuree parson will c^e 
to regard adult education activities as op^ 
portunities for all persons involved in the 
learning venture constantly to ia^rove their 
performance together j to become what can be 
called a learning temn. In other words the 
field study ^lide — if he-e good will lean 
on a few "discoverers" in the class to help 
educate those who are not as curious. 

Preparation for the field study must in- 
clude classroom tuie so aU imder stand what they 
are going to seej why the field study is in^or- 
tantj and how it relates to the class and 
course work- 

Here are ^some essentials in planning: 

1. Selection of the site or route in 
adult education prograjns the field trip 
is a one -shot opportunity^ and there- 
fore must be as meaningful as possible, 
^e instructor must have a clear idea 
of the objectives of his study course^ 
The location and route must be care- 
fully chosen to include the specific 
studies and investigations that are 
relevant to the c3ass work or to the 
puz^oses of the field trip* tte in- 
structors and the leaders ^ must seek out 
the location J and it often means sever - 
al exploratory trips and one or more 
dry runs. Adults in general are not 
impressed when things get fouled up. 
2* Physical arrangements — the instruct 
tor or leader must sake arrangements 
for the trip well In advance. Write 
or caU the land ommT^ land manager j 
or agency whose property is to be 
visited* Give a clear explanation of 
the date proposed^ the time 3 and the 
"purpose of the tripi also the nmber 
of pei^le likely to be involved. Get 



peCTission in writing if possible* 
Rest stops and limch stops must be 
chosen, ' . 

3* Class or gro^ arrangement a — give 
each person a written outline of 
where they are going and what they 
will be able to observe* Annotated 
sketch maps are helpful. If the group 
is traveling by bus^ there should be 
a mlcr«^hone and amplifier* If travel- 
ing by car^ mini^se the number of 
vehicles by encouraging car pools. Be 
sure the class imdersta^ds the purpose 
of the tripi'what they are excpected to 
do 5 and that each mentoer is aware 
of rest stopSj lunch stopSj md 
rendezvous points. 

^ring the trip — keep an eye on the 
class members to see that they do not 
' Inadvertently damage fields or pro= 
pertyj get stuck" in the mads leave 
gates open 3 or take a wrong turn. Even 
thou^ inalei are laid out before the 
field trips 3 people sometimes forget 3 
or deliberately violate outdoor good 
maimers by picking up souvenirs . 
Watch for litter after lunch stops* 
R^nlnd them to come prepared for 
weather rainj snow^ or heat. En= 
cowage discussion at eveiy stopj If 
an agency representative is acting as 
guides the leader sho\;d.d encourage 
, him to taUc^ and should ask questions 
if the students are slow or sl^* Be 
flexible if something unplanned comes 
up for discussion* 
5» Follow up — at the end of the trip 3 
or at the next class meetingj spend 
some time reviewing what they have 
seen" and getting them to simaarize 
what they have leamedj or to ask 
further q.uestions. By all means write 
a letter of thanks to yom' hosts* 

What about references? Let's divide refer- 
ences into two different groins « those that 
apply to field studies 3 arid those that are gen- 
eral backgromd for the entire course. 

Specific references that a^^ field ^ ^ * 
studies should be provided to students in ad-- 
vance. ttese references should give them back- 
ground information on what they wiU see and 
stu^ during the field trip* For examples 

A trip to a National Forests Ifational 
Park 3 or other public land means that the 
studsits should have rep,d something on 
the management practlces3 history of the 
agency^ rad goveiraiental structure* His- 
tory, of the area to be visited is often 
useful* 

A trip to a fam means providing refer- 
ences or informati^ on crops 3 or kind of 
farming"! maybe a history of land use wid 
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and iMid use changea in the vicinity of 
the faim, 

reading list sbo^d Tse as "broad as . 
posiitle md include 'booke or magazine refer- 
encae the students may «ant to re-read follow- 
ing the trip. 

For general kinds of references it^s -well 
to Imo'w that what many environmental educa- 
tion thinkere are thli^lng of when they taUc 
environmental education is not 'bhe kind of 
iuhject matter that can be contained In one 
book* 

Many kinds of references are needed to 
get a con^lete picture* Some very good and in- 
esq^ensive references have heen done* ffliat 's 
Ecology a a sinall paperhackj is one that is 
aljnost totally hiologlcalt You Are An Envirori " 
ment is almost totally social/ Ener^ and 
Man's Environment does a great J oh of pulling 
together the many aspects of ener^ as it 
relates to many disciplines j "but of course, it 
is all about one aspect of environment - 
energy* 

One thing should be kept in mind 5 "the 
environment" is today *s fastest growing pub- 
lishing field. Current lists are soon out- 
dated. Many orgm^iations are doing reviews 
of new enviroranentally oriented books and It 
is well to keep up to date* The SCSA Journal 
is a good check point for new publications. 

Don't forget to use the bibliographical 
references In "Sivironmental Quality and the 



Citlsen," It is divided by subject matter 
groining and contains most of the backgromid 
books you might wa^t. 

The following list of books 3 by no means 
definitive 3 contains several of the so-called 
"classics" in the field of environmental 
conservationj and they are written from many 
points of view* But they are all good reading 
for anyone seeking a good over -view of the 
field/ . . 



Ai^rica's land ajid Its Uses 3 Marion Claw son" 
A Sand County "Aljnanac 3 Aldo Leopold 
DefenMng the' Environment 1 A Handbook for ' 

Citizen Action g Joseph L* Sax 
Do slgn~With" riat\:^o 3 Ian McHarg 
EcoloCT' a Eugene Odum (Modem Biology Series) 
En\'lrQnment 3 A Challenge to Modern Society 3 

Lynton Caldwell 
^vlronmental Conservation ^ Ba^ond F, Dasmann 
Living" Earth s Peter Farb 
ttoi in the Web_of Life 3 John H* Storer 
PlantsV Mana and the Ecosystem a W.D. Billings 
Silent Sprlng g lache'^ Carson 
^e~ Conquest of Nature 3 R * J* Forbes ^ , 

The" Forest and theSea g" Marat on Bates 
^e Imense Journey s Leren Eiseley 
The Last~"Mndscape 3 William H, Whyte 
The Politics of Conservation^^ Frank Smith 
Hig Subversive Science s" Paii Shepard 
Wilde^ess^nd the American Mind s Roderick 

Nash 

The Living L^dscapes Pa^ B* Sears 
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A Curriculum Guide 
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Kanneth H, Tow 

This paper deals with the eurric'^im guides 
"Enviromaental Quality and the CitlEen." 
More apeclfieally^ it deals with waye of util= 
izlng the guide in i^lementing local adult 
environinental education programs * It le of 
special interest to members affiliated with 
the Society's 135 chapters throu^out the 
Iftiited . Statas and Canadaj and also to those 
persons affiliated with the aativltles and 
programs of the Society's ©iviroiunental Conser= 
vat ion Iducation Division, 

The guide itself is self-explanatory once 
' an adult envlroimiental education activity Is 
orgmized and underway. The obstacles to such 
a course are most often associated with d^le- 
; mentation and planning* Therefore ^ discussion 
here will deal not so much with the curriculimi 
g\u.de per sSj but rather the philosophies 
whieh^have been associated with its develop- 
ment and subseq^uent use * ^is is not to imply 
that there are restrictions on the use of the 
currlcultan ^iidei I wiU only attempt to por- 
tray the thou^t behind its development and the 
potential usage of the material as foreseen 
by the authors and others associated with its 
development 3 including myself. 

The Soil Conservation Society of America 
has a long-stamding record of interest and in- 
volvement In the process of conservation educa- 
tlon^ which in more recent years has crane to be 
loiown as "'environmental education." It was 
this basic interest and involvement in environ- 
mental education programs which led to the 
application for a ^ant from the Office of 
aivlronmental Education^ and subsequently the 
development of the guide. 

Miat we are dealing with can best be de- 
scribed as a process --a process of motivating 
natural resource ci^aervation professionals 
(members) and chapters of the org^ization to * ' 
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i^lement local adult environmental education 
prograins* The: existing structure within the 
or gmiizat ion would appear to be more than 
adeciuate to foster the program asong chapters* 
The toviromnental Conservation Education Divi- 
sion has bfien delegated the responsibility to 
work with^;chapterS| thrcu^ s miliar divisions said 
comaittees that exist within chapters. . Thus ^ the 
matter of motivating chapters ii ona obstacle/ 
althou^ not a major onej which will require 
attention* 

For om' pui^osas here today we will assme . 
that our "chapter" is interested in initiating 
such a prograan* toe of tlia first' tasks facing 
the chapter c^servation education COTimittee is 
the inventory of available resources within the ^ 
chapter and the local community, TOe conservation 
education conmlttee also mast determine what the 
chapter's c^mitment to the program will be^ both 
in terms of input of manpower and financial re- 
sofurces. Before preparing aj^ proposals members 
of the coMd-ttea will also take into consideration 
the needs of the community , and the available 
facilities and people in relation to envlroiuaent- 
al education* Are areas reaMiy available for 
field study 5 what are local envlromnental issues j 
and what are the life styles and principal sources 
of incOTe of the members of the coBTOmlty? These 
are a few of the many questions that must be 
asked and answered* Obvlous3y there is a marked 
diffarenee in the environmental education needs 
of citiiiens in GhMaberlinj South Dakota i Athens ^ 
Georgia I and Steubenvilles Ohio* 

Before inplementati^ of the program can 
beginj the chapter or its committee must deter- 
mine if the citi^en^s school officials j etc.y 
recopii^e the need for environmental educati^* 
If they do and are receptive to such programs ^ 
then i^lementatlon of the program may begin 
Imediate^. = 

It they are not particularly enthusiastic 
about the whole ideai or if they believe that 
envir omental education is not needed or is 
not applicable to their particular coimiunity, 
the clmpter will be reCLuired to ''seU" the 
idea of environmental education. 
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Th&TB are numerous ways of overcoming this 
cormiunlty otitacle* Bvldence of loaal interest 
In the prograin v^lll inereaee Its appeal to 
aflmlnlstrators of adult education programs* In 
some caaea the use of tovlronmental Educatim 
Advieory Coimclls in the local community has 
proven to be 'worthwhile in initiating and 
eecuring approval for such programs* Theee 
oitizen groups may even be established in con- 
Junction \^ith the development of the adult 
environmental education program. In foming 
iuch a Council J the interests of not only the 
chapter 3 but the conununity at large ^ educa- 
tion groups J and other local coneervation and 
environinental organi nations must be taken 
into consideration* 

Once the course has been implemented^ 
this Advisory Council can continue to serve 
the environmental education needs of the can- 
munlty. As Clausen points out In the preface 
of the curriculum guide ^ an advisory group 
can also be a valuable resource to the In- 
structor or course moderator in identifying 
local problems 3 obtaihlng local and statewide 
information^ and in promoting enrollment in 
the course itself , 

Another task facing either the advisory 
group or those in charge of administering 
the program Is that of selecting an Instructor 
or moderator for the duration of the initial 
series of seminare. As Clausen pointe out 
in the preface of "Environmental Quality and the 
Citizenj " one instructor should not be re- 
quired to handle all teaching responsibilities. 
Furthermore 3 Instructors or session moderators 
need not necessarl^^r be professional educators. 
Ho\^everj he or she should be capable of leading 
group discussions 5 and v/lll be rcq^ulred in 
most cases to help coordinate the overall pro- 
gram.. Chapters and planning groups should 
realise that the selection of a qualified and 
"willing" Instinictor may be important in se- 
curing approval for the course offering* Even 
if funds are available and local interest can 
be demonstrated J administrators 'are xmlikely 
to offer the course If they foresee any dif- 
ficulty in securing instructors* Again^ co- 
ordination by the chapter's cCTiservation educa- 
tion ccmmlttee ahead of time can alleviate 
these potential problems, Thm chapter could 
provide one of its members as course moderator 
on a volunteer basis* 

Once the moderator or Instructors have 
been selected ^ ve are ready to begin the 
actual process of Ij^lementing the progrejn* 
Depending on ^ Its degree of involvement in the 
progrMj the chapter may assist in promoting en- 
rollments or It may carry the entire respon- 
sibility for enrolling participants. It ^111 
be necessary in most instances to promote the 
program eKtenslvely "within the comunlty in 
order to stlmiilate attendance^ Even if a 
strong local Interest has been demonstratedj 
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it v?ill still be necessary to carry on a good 
public relations arid promotion program if no- 
tice of the offerini is to reach most of the 
people in the comramity. 

Promoting the course will be much the same 
as selling a product, ^ere is a certain "give 
and take" to such an educational process. The 
education progri^ must be appealing enough to 
make it seem 'worthwhile in the eyes of the 
prospective participant* Put yourself in his 
situation and ask^ "Wiy should^x si^ up for 
this progrM or attend any of the sessions?" 
Then try to ansi^er that question through the 
promotional material* In other words ^ the 
participant has something to give 3 primarily 
his time. In return he needs" to be assured 
that he ^111 get swnething of value to him. 
Convincing most people of this fact la not a 
difficult task ^ith regard to matters relating 
to the environment* ^is is the age of "en- 
vironmental av?areness" and the time is ripe for 
such programs . But the coiarse administrators 
and chapters must realise the importance of 
convincing the prospective participant of his 
need* 

In promoting such a program i^e are appeal- 
ing to the individual's sensitivities. Educa- 
tors ^lU say that ^e are seeking to enroll Bn 
individual in an educational experience 3 and 
thus change his behavioral patterns* In this 
particular situation 1 I prefer to think the 
goal of the educational process to be the 
establishment of some sort of a ci^servatlon 
ethic 5 and a concern for the ^orld we live in* 

VJhat is our reason for going to all this 
trouble? As an organlzationj we maintain as 
one of our goals and objectives "better con- 
servation education of the people." Thus 3 if 
'we can convince an indlvldtml of the need for 
conservation and a better environment 5 he x^lll 
consequently be a more infoitned citizens and 
public support for needed conservation and en^* 
vironmental protection progrras will have been 
Increased* 

Actual use of the ciarriculum guide itself 
ajid conduct of the individual sessions is left 
entirely to the discretion of the instructor. 
As the mmm implies 5 the publication is a 
"guide" and should be treated as such, 
TOrou^out the preparation of the materials 3 
the authors repeated]^ eii^hasl^ed that it ms 
intended to be a "discussion guide" and not a 
fomat for a formal lecture series*. Ideallyj 
the course participants "would learn as much 
from each other as they do from the Instructor 
and the local resource professionals 'who 
participate in presenting the material. 

The variation in style and content of pro- 
grams as they are developed in different parts 
of the country ¥ill depend upon the size of 
the COTmunity and on local variables* 



In slunmarizing my es^eriences in deyelop- 
Ing the ewrlc'^iffii guide aiid the aiiociated 
programs 1 Relieve that in enviraimental aduca- 
'ti©n|-^OUgt "as in^'lif e ^ and politic g^- there is no 
middle gromidj but instead a wide speGtrm from 
.the far left to the far ri^t* It is iD^ortant 
to realise that ideas and pr^oaad programa will 
fall at Bome point along that ipeotrumi and in 
the event too great a difference resnite, cot- 
promise vlll be neceisary. In the same respeetj 
it is virtualj^ impossible to wlte or develop 
a ciirrlcvdLmn guide whloh can be IdealJ^r applied 
to all adult environmental education sltTOtlonss 
Like'wlsej neither is it feailble to undertake 
the preparation of a separate guide for each 
and every potential educationai ^portunityp . 



Yet, at the saaae ttoej it must be said 
that "Bavironm^tal Quality and the Cltlien" Is 
a QOKpranlse of several viewpoints philo= 
Sophies, Furthemorej local intei^retatlons of 
the materials contained in Its pages wiU be 
influenced by the enviroimiehtal philosophies 
of the people involved at that stage of plan^ 



nlng and l^lementatlon. ^ey are the ones 
who In the end wlU give the program its true 
direction and temperament* 

I believe that the chapter's most slgni-/ 
flba^t eontrlbutl^ to the programi , in addition 
to funiishlng es^ertlse and manpowers will be 
to offer encouragements stimulate ideas 3 and : 
reinforce the efforts of n^-SG^ members who, 
becroe tavolved In the program* IRils assls-j 
tanee wlU be needed to overcOTe the / 
obstacles which lie in the path of the en= 
vironmental education eseperiencei obstacles 
which are by no means Insimiounta'ble . : . 

Chapters should view these obstacles not 
with apprehension I but as the true challenge • 
of envir^mental education insofar as trie Boil 
Conservation Society of America is concerned ^ 
tte successful enviromaental educati^ pro- 
gram 5 no matter what Its content or sub J e ct 
mtt erj win be of b enef it to ttie parti clpmt s 
themselves 5 and aU of mai^slnd- We believe the 
mere fact that an environmental education 
course was made avaliUible to the pubu.c Is - 
sufficient dustification for the tlmej effort ^ 
and e^ense devolved. 

Thereforej we must reaHize that the oppor- 
tunity eKists, It is ours for the taking. The 
ultlMte success and q.uallty: of the progr^s 
offered will depend on the conmltment the 
chapter is willing to make^ md the support and 
participatioi furnished by local cramunitles. 



A curriculum guide would therefore seem 
to be most useful if It is simple ^ direct i to 
the pointy and as unrestrlctlve as possible. 
It should also at the same time be stlmulatliigj 
flexible s Innovative ^ technical^ correct j 
and offer current and timely Inf oraation 
and methods of Instruction* We believe that 
"Sivir omental Quality and the Citit^en" Is all 
of these things* 
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